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’ermont’s sugar makers invite you to celehrate 
the new spring crop of mapie syrup. These 
free brochures will tell you how. 


ł Vermont Mapie by Mail . Lists sugar makers who 
will ship mapie syrup and other mapie specialties 
directly to your home. 


I* 1993 Vermont Mapie Festival. April 15, 17 and 

18. Brochure includes activities, events, and how to 
order the new cookbook Sugarhouse Treats 

ł Vemiont Sugarhouses Open to the Public. A 

directory of sugarhouses to visit, where you can 
watch mapie syrup being madę. 


To receive all three of these free brochures, circle 
reader response card number listed below. 


Sponsorecl by Vermont Mciple Sugar Makers and the 
Yermont Mapie Festwal, Inc. 
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SWEETER THAN SPRINGTIME: The sugaring experience, 
in pictures 

Photographed by Paul O. Boisvert 

VerMONT'S Third CentURY: Does Town Meeting still 
worki Yes, no, and maybe 
By Wilson Ring 

The Ely War: And Vermont’s forgotten copper years 
By Susan Youngwood 

BLOSSOM Time: When the hills forget winter; a scenie 
portfolio 

Big MoviE, VERMONT BudGET: Filming “Where the 
Rivers Flow North ” 

By Marialisa Calta ; photographed by Paul O. Boisvert 

TROUT AND AboUT: Spring fishing on three classic 
rivers 

By Peter F. Cammann; photographed by Alden Pellett 


NEWBURY NeiGHBORS: Portrait of a town 
Photographed by Chris Esten 

GRADUATION IN GraNBY: It’s smali, but special 
By Virginia Downs ; photographed by Glenn Russell 
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Cover: The sugaring crew, on its way to hang morę sap buckets at 
Misty Maples Farm , Fairfield. Photograph by Paul O. Boisvert, 
whose photographic look at sugaring starts on page 30 . 
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N o doubt about it, Vermont is different. 

Though very much a part of the modern world, this State 
still has — even cherishes — the feeling of being a place set 
apart from the rest of the country. 

Perhaps that's because, morę than almost any other State 
in the Northeast, Vermont still observes and maintains its traditions 
— whether they be traditional skills like mapie sugaring, traditional 
songs and stories, or traditional forms of governance like its Citizen 
legislature and participatory town meetings. 

Those traditions are important to us at Vermont Life, especially in 
an era of unprecedented change. And so this spring we begin a special 
series of articles, "YermonYs Third Cen tury," which examines impor¬ 
tant aspects of our changing State as it begins its next 100 years. The 
first article in the series considers the fundamental ąuestion of 
whether Town Meeting still works. Writer Wilson Ring turns up some 
surprising facts and serious issues in his look at a Vermont institution 
that still functions but is challenged morę than ever. 

Other articles in this issue cover Vermont's springtime traditions — 
from trout fishing to the early springtime ritual of mapie sugaring. 
Chris Esten's photographs of her neighbors in Newbury offer a contem- 
porary look at some traditional Vermonters ; Andrea Chesman's spring 
food column explores the world of wild foods just sprouting outside 
our doors this time of year. And if you wonder whether Yermont's old 
values still exist, sample Yirginia Downs's account of a school gradua- 
tion in tiny Granby. 

You can still count on Vermonters to love Vermont, and to hołd on 
hard to her time-tested folkways and traditions. That's one of the rea- 
sons I remain optimistic about YermonPs third century: The old winę 
is finding its way into new cups. Here's to a bright and yerdant spring! 




Yermont Places 
In This Issue 
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LETTERS 


Cat Slip 
To the editor: 

I was much interested in your arti- 
cle "Has the Cat Come Back" [VL, 
Winter 1992], the many details of your 
account and the suggestion that cre- 
dence is now given to the numerous 
reports of sightings of the Vermont 
panther. 

There is, however, one correction I 
would cali to your attention. It was 
the Rev. William, not "Willing" John 
Ballou, who saw the panther tracks on 
Steadman Hill in Chester on March 
24, 1934, and organized the Irrepress- 
ible and Uncompromising Order of 
Panthers, together with the banąuet at 
the Fullerton Inn in Chester on May 
18, 1934. He was my uncle, lived 
across the Street from my family when 
I was growing up in Chester, and 
spread the gospel of belief in the Ver- 
mont panther from the time of his 
finding the tracks in 1934 until his 
death in 1943. 

I write to you because I fear once an 
error appears in print it is apt to be per- 
petuated. I would like to forestall this 
if possible. 

Donald H. Ballou 
Middlebury 

Thanks, Mr. Ballou. We regret the error. 

—Editor 


The Browns of Lincoln 
To the editor: 

You may know of the coincidental 
juxtaposition of two photographs in 
your Autumn 1992 issue in which 
Fletcher and Hattie Brown are shown 
on page 61 illustrating an article con- 
cerning dowsing, while on page 59 — 
in an entirely separate essay — their 
farm is displayed. 

The pictures were taken several feet 
and several years apart; this can be as- 
certained by the presence of Norman 
(Continued on page 8) 


The Vermont Country Storę* 



"The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
famed Yermont Country Stor e." Yermont Life. 


A Visit You'll Long Remeinber 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesąue village of Weston. Our sec- 
ond storę with the popular catalog bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off of 
1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you11 
find products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers and floursack towels 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it's 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you11 
remeinber long after you get home. 


We f ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, V ermont Life . For almost 
50 years now, Vermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lynian Orton 




OUR STORES: 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our original storę. 

Also the Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 


□ SEND FREE CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę 
927 Main Street 
Weston, YT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 
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Green Mountain 



Persistence, 
Bridport Style 


C alvin Coolidge once 
said that nothing in 
the world could ever 
take the place of persis¬ 
tence. In Bridport, they 
lcnow what he meant. 

Morę than two years ago, 
residents of the smali Addi- 
son County community de- 
cided to spruce up the local 
Masonie Hall as their State- 
hood Bicentennial project 
and turn its ground floor 
into a community hall. The 
structure was built in 1891, 
and the bicentennial cele- 
bration was in 1991, so the 
timing was perfect. 

But after morę than a 
year's work and with the 
project nearly completed, 
disaster strucle The newly 
renovated hall caught fire 
on March 25, 1991. Most of 
it was gutted, the roof and 
tower destroyed. 

"We were all devastated. 
Just completely devas- 
tated," said Virginia Law- 
ton, one of the committee 
members who worlced on 
the project. "It was like los- 
ing a friend." 

It wasn't just the tens of 




Volunteers Virginia Lawton, Charlotte Bames and Margaret 
Sunderland in front of the twice-saved Bridport hall. 


thousands of dollars that vested in the building, or 
had been raised and in- the fact that all that re- 


• Save the Rocks! 

ermont's 
strangest envi- 
ronmental cru- 
* sade to datę began 
last fali when a 39- 
year-old Starksboro 
man, Dhyan Nirmegh, 


clambered atop one of the 
rocky outeroppings along 
the median of Interstate 89 
and declared he was there to 
defend the rocks. 

The State Transportation 
Agency, using federal funds, 
had just begun blasting the 
picturesąue rock ledges into 



mained was a smoking 
shell; it was the time in- 
volved. Many Bridport citi- 
zens had given hundreds of 
hours to the project. They 
held fund-raising events 
every month, and donated 
their labor. Bridport had 
just held its first town 
meeting in the building a 
few weeks before the fire. 

For a little while, nothing 
happened. And then, with 
little fanfarę, the fund-rais¬ 
ing events began again: halce 
sales, suppers, craft shows, 
and morę. By the time the 
building reopens this 
spring, Bridport's persistent 
yolunteers will have raised 
morę than $90,000 in their 
two efforts. 

"The outside is now 
pretty much complete," 
said a very pleased Virginia 
Lawton. "We're planning 
on having town meeting in 
the downstairs community 
hall this March." 

That won't be the finał 
chapter in the saga of stub- 
born little Bridport, how- 
ever. There are plans for a 
celebration in the com¬ 
pleted building later this 
year, when the work's all 
done — for the second time. 


oblivion in the name of traf- 
fic safety. Several accidents 
in recent years, some of 
them fatal, had involved 
cars hurtling off the inter- 
state and into the rocks. 
Therefore, said highway au- 
thorities, some of the ledges 
had to be removed. Nirmegh 





































The Herons 
Of Missisąuoi 

T he Missisąuoi Na¬ 
tional Wildlife 
Refuge, the only fed- 
eral wildlife preserve in Ver- 
mont, is the site of an enor- 
mous nesting ground, or 
rookery, of great blue 
herons. Last spring, wildlife 
artist Nancy Howe of East 
Dorset spent a day on a plat¬ 
form 30 feet up in a tree to 
observe and paint the baby 
herons, and produced a por- 
trait, "Baby Blues/' depict- 
ing the nestlings waiting for 
their mother's return. 

Howe, the first woman 
and the first Vermonter to 
win the federal ducie stamp 


contest [VL, Autumn 1991], 
had donated part of her 
earnings from that competi- 
tion to wetlands conserva- 
tion, and had gotten to 
know officials from the 
Missisąuoi refuge then. 
Now, she hopes to donate a 
major portion of the pro- 
ceeds from the blue heron 
project to the refuge to help 
it celebrate its 50th anniver- 
sary and do other outreach 
worlc. Orders for prints of 
"Baby Blues" have begun to 
arrive at Howe's studio; 
when enough have been re- 
ceived, a top-quality print 
will be madę. Eventually, 
$50 of the $125 charged for 
each print will be donated 
to the Missisąuoi National 


Wildlife Refuge. 

"Nancy has 
shown she's not 
only a great 
artist," said Mis¬ 
sisąuoi outreach 
worker Juanita 
Blaskowski, "but 
a great conserva- 
tionist." 

Prints can be 
ordered from 
Triple Jump Stu¬ 
dio, RR 1, Box 
404, East Dorset, 

VT 05253; tel. 

(802) 362-2244. 

If the coopera- 
tive project suc- 
ceeds, it might be expanded, 
Howe said. There are tenta- 
tive plans for a series of 


prints featuring puffins and 
other birds from around 
New England. 


Concept II Makes a 
Better Oar, Again 

D ick and Pete Dreissi- 
gaclcer may not be as 
famous as ice cream 
emperors Ben and Jerry, but 
in the world of competitive 
rowing, the products their 
company, Concept II, 
makes in Morrisville are 
household words. 

Concept II's high-tech 
graphite oars were al- 
ready standard 
eąuipment in 
boathouses 
around the 
world and the 
Concept II row¬ 
ing machinę had 
revolutionized in- 
door rowing when 
the Dreissigacker 
brothers, both engi- 



neers with experience in 
national and international 
rowing competition, intro- 
duced a new oar last year. 
The new blade was 20 per- 
cent larger than traditional 
blades and shaped some- 
thing like a meat cleaver. 

When the Dartmouth 
College rowing team 
switched to "the Hatchet" 
or "the Big Blade," as it is 
lcnown, Dartmouth de- 
feated all its Ivy League ri- 
vals. Other teams had simi- 
lar results, and in the 1992 
Barcelona Olympics, rowers 
using the new Concept II 
blade won 10 of the total of 
14 gold medals awarded. 

And that madę Concept 
II a world leader in rowing 
blades, again, and some- 
thing of an Olympic medal- 
ist in its own right. 


The Great 
Mapie Heist 



S ugar maples, the heart 
of Vermont's famous 
fali foliage display, 
grow elsewhere, it's true. 
But when Virginia's 1993 
fali visitors' guide used a 
photograph of a Vermont 
mapie tree to entice visitors 
south to the Old Dominion, 
Vermonters cried foul. 

The arborial appropria- 
tion ąuickly madę national 


opposed the idea. 

Soon he had company. 
Vermonters generally 
seemed to like those rocks. 
They added to the scenie 
beauty of the interstate, said 
supporters. Besides, remov- 
ing them cost money. 

And so, the "Save the 


Rocks!" campaign was bom. 
Demonstrations were 
planned and letters written. 
Governor Howard Dean de- 
clared himself a friend of 
the rocks and, morę signifi- 
cantly, an opponent of 
wasteful federal spending. 
The work halted; the rocks 


were saved. 

Nirmegh, buoyed by his 
success, announced that he 
would be a candidate for 
lieutenant governor. The 
Vermont electorate spurned 
him, however. Republican 
Barbara Snelling won hand- 
ily. 


news. "We were frankly 
dumbfounded," said Martha 
Steger, spokesperson for the 
Virginia Tourism Develop- 
ment Group, when in- 
formed that the massive 
tree with the golden foliage 
grew in Peacham. The firm 
that publishes the guide for 
Virginia justified selecting 
the Vermont tree on 
grounds that sugar maples 
also grow in Virginia — and 
besides, the Vermont tree 
had colors too bright to re- 
sist. 

But Vermont officials en- 
joyed a few sharp comments 
at Virginia's expense. And 
why shouldn't they? Claim 
to Vermont's world-class 
fali foliage is, after all, part 
of the compensation Ver- 
monters expect for endur- 
ing the long northern New 
England winters. 

When Rural 
Is Urban 

W hen it comes to 
the rural naturę of 
Vermont, it seems 
that the federal government 
giveth and taketh away. 

For many years the State 
has been labeled the na- 
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Available in these fine showrooms: New England Historical Connection, 

The Dovetail, Avon, CT Wilton, CT 

203-678-7137 203-761-8646 

Matthew Burak Period Reproductions 
P.O. Box 279, Danville, VT 05828 
802-684-2156 

Catalog - $5 (or pick one up at your nearest showroom) 


Matthew Burak 
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Juba Design. Complete custom residential design and construction for people 
who aren't satisfied with the ordinary. And a taste for the extraordinary 
doesnt have to be expensive. Let our 20 years of experience guide you in 
creating the house of your dreams at a cost that's down to earth. 

Cali us today. 


86 Main Street, Vergennes, Vermont 05491 
We'd like to show you some of our work and discuss your project. Please cali James Tobey or Howard Pierce. 


802-877.3496 


Circle Reader Service Number 169 


POST BOY 


tioiTs most rural by the federal census. 
Vermont won that distinction over 
such wide open spaces as South 
Dakota and Wyoming because a larger 
proportion of Vermont's total popula- 
tion lives in the countryside, outside 
places the federal government consid- 
ers urban. 

What's an urban area under federal 
rules? Anyplace with morę than 2,500 
inhabitants generally ąualifies, and the 
1990 census added a dozen Vermont 
communities to the urban list. 

Newly urban, according to the cen¬ 
sus bureau, were such decidedly rural 
towns as Cambridge, Highgate, Brad- 
ford, Enosburg, Williamstown, and 
Underhill. To compare them to 
Burlington, Rutland and Barre — al- 
ready on the "urban" list — is to sense 
that somehow numbers don't tell the 
entire story. 

"I just had someone snickering when 
I said Norwich was urban/' Norwich 
Town Clerk Karen Porter told the 
Burlington Free Press. "Our Post Of¬ 
fice, generał storę and town hall are all 
on the same błock. I do not think any- 
one would consider us urban as such." 

But it seems unlikely that defining 
towns like Cambridge and Bradford as 
urban will endanger Vermont's most- 
rural-in-the-nation status. Even with 
those changes, the proportion of Ver- 
monters who live in "rural" locations 
grew between 1980 and 1990 — from 
66 percent to nearly 68 percent. 

The Fountain of Richford 

R ichford's once-grand Corliss 
Fountain was shattered in Octo- 
ber of 1988 when a truck ran 
into it, destroying one of the smali 
town's true landmarks. But Richford 
native Neal Lovelett helped gather up 
the pieces of the gracious old cast-iron 
fountain that stood on Main Street and 
has sińce helped raise thousands of 
dollars to restore it. 

The fountain was named after Frank 
Corliss, a former Richford resident 
who madę it big in Omaha, Nebraska, 
and in 1920 dedicated it "in memory 
of my hometown." Now most of the 
fountain is in storage, though some 
pieces are still missing. The Richford 
Fountain Restoration Committee has 
been seeking donations and selling T- 
shirts and baseball caps proclaiming "I 
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Helped Save the Fountain in Richford, 
Vermont." 

The group has raised about $20,000 
of the $30,000 needed to repair the 
fountain, which when restored will 
bear a graceful figurę of Ceres, the Ro¬ 
man goddess of agriculture, dispensing 
water over a petal bowl set on an or- 
nate pedestal. For information, contact 
Mary Guertin, 75 North Avenue, Rich¬ 
ford, VT 05476, or cali (802) 848-7711. 

Marketing Mapie 

H ow do Vermont's 2,500 mapie 
sugarmakers sell the thousands 
of gallons of syrup they pro- 
duce each year? Your Post Boy got in- 
terested after working on the special 
mapie portfolio in this issue, and sud- 
denly found himself in the heady 
world of high-speed, 1990s marketing. 

Mapie syrup is still sold in the tradi- 
tional tin cans, surę. But now it's also 
being sold in everything from tiny in- 
dividual jugs that hołd one serving to 
fancy, cut-glass decanters with re- 
placeable ceramic tops. There's plenty 
of innovation going on in labeling, too. 

The newest market is the Far East. 
Japan, it seems, loves mapie syrup. In 
hopes of tapping into the Far Eastern 
market (so to speak) the State Agricul¬ 
ture Department is developing recipes 
that use mapie syrup with oriental fa- 
vorites like noodles and dumplings. 

"We've got one mapie cookbook in 
Japanese already," said Deputy Agri¬ 
culture Commissioner Jerome Kelley, 
"and we're having one translated into 
Cantonese right now." 

The Agriculture Department offers 
a brochure, "Vermont Mapie by Mail," 
listing mapie producers who ship syrup 
and other mapie products. Cali or 
write the Vermont Department of 
Agriculture, Food & Markets, 120 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; 
tel. (802) 828-2416. 

Correction 

O ur article on "The Vanishing 
Barn" [Autumn 1992] neglected 
to notę that both Birdseye Build- 
ing and Northridge Associates orga- 
nized and completed restoration of the 
barn in Richmond; both have head- 
ąuarters in the building, and the horse 
stalls used as room dividers are in the 
Birdseye portion. c 




Von Bargen’s Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 

Church St., Burlington, VT • Stratton Resort, VT • Springfield, VT 


Von Bargen Style 


Many earrings be<*ome a part 
of her wardrobe but only 
a select few become a 
part of her life. 
3-diniensional 
earrings in 
18k gold. 

To order, 
800-841-8820 
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“Winter Twilight in New England”v^Ł1«« 

Inspired by the Renaissance tradition of pciinting, Sheel specializes in 
captuńng light and emotion with accuracy and uitality. A natiue ofVermont, 
he evokes a nostalgie romanticism ofNew England through his realistic images . 


“Winter Twilight in New England”, published from original oil painting by Sheel G. Anand. 
Printed on premium 100% cotton rag acid free paper, with seven color lithography. 
Edition limited to 450 hand signed and numbered fine art prints. 


TO RESERVE YOUR LIMITED EDITION PRINT PLEASE CALL 800 944-5211 
OR WRITE TO: SHEEL G. ANAND • HCR BOX 228A • RICHMOND. VT 05477 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 


StrickholnYs Ayrshire herd in the farm 
photograph. 

Beyond Brown's farm is a very steep 
hillside extending far down to the 
New Haven River ; the farm can be 
seen from all over the town. I was 
shocked in the early 1970s when I was 
"new in town" to hear Hattie read, at 
a town mid-Winter talent show, 
Robert Frost's strange poem "Brown's 
Descent." That a woman named 
Brown would read such a poem writ- 
ten by a man who had lived in the next 
town over and which described a man 
named Brown with a farm perched on 
such an incline seemed amazing at the 
time. It became elear to me only later 
that Hattie, too, was impressed by that 
coincidence and that the poem in fact 
had been written years before the poet 
became familiar with this territory. 

Fletcher and Hattie are very much 
appreciated and much loved in Lincoln 
and further for many talents, and that's 
a dandy photograph of them. 

Robert Bernstein 
Bristol 

Dousing the New Age 
To the editor: 

The New Age ["New Age Dows- 
ing," VL, Autumn 1992] has tampered 
with many phases of traditional thinlc- 
ing, and everything they have touched 
they have ruined. 

It has revised religious doctrine and 
destroyed its true meaning of the cross. 
It has revamped education to the ex- 
tent that Johnny can't read. It has left 
our judicial system in shambles, and 
now it has invaded the almost sacred 
realm of dowsing! 

My grandfather, who is mentioned 
in Kenneth Roberts' book on dowsing, 
used dowsing to produce practical re- 
sults, but the New Age has ignored its 
practical use. Instead they have im- 
puted radical theory and far-out ideas 
in areas totally foreign to its purpose. 
Don't contaminate tradition with in- 
tuition and guesswork! 

Lloyd Osborne 
Live Oak, Florida 

Welsh Heritage 
To the editor: 

The Welsh Heritage of the Siatę Belt 
workbooks (one for elementary school 
and one for junior high school) that are 
mentioned in the article "The Welsh 


Revival" [VL, Winter 1992] are avail- 
able from Griswold Library for $4.50 
each. 

Katharine T. Reichert 
Librarian, Griswold Library 
Green Mountain College 
Poultney 

Abenaki Search 
To the editor: 

I enjoyed the Autumn issue im- 
mensely. The foliage that I miss so 
much is non-existent in Hawaii as the 
temperaturę is pretty much the same 
all year 'round. I loved the pictures of 
the old "vanishing" barns and I wish 
continued success to those involved in 
their preservation. 

The Student Activities Council here 
at UHH held a "Coffeehouse" event at 
which students or Staff could read 
short stories or poetry, original or not, 
and I aslced a friend to read Laura Dick- 
erman's "Summer." The audience was 
greatly moved as was I when I first 
read it. 

I saw the ad for the Vermont Teddy 
Bear Co. and I can remember when 
they started out with a push-cart on 
Church Street in front of Burlington 
Sąuare Mail. I still have one of their 
original T-shirts! 

I read with dismay the article con- 
cerning the Abenakis as the Vermont 
Supreme Court overturned the ruling 
affecting their land claims. I believe I 
am descended from a tribe of Algo- 
nąuin origin, either Penobscot or 
Abenaki, but no one in my family is 
entirely surę which one and from 
Hawaii I cannot do much research. 

My major is linguistics and I am 
leaming the Hawaiian language, which 
is in almost as much danger of extinc- 
tion as are the Algonąuin tongues. 
With your assistance, I would like to 
contact the current chief of the 
Abenaki or anyone else who can be of 
assistance in perpetuating our native 
tongues and cultures. 

Joel Quebec 
Hilo, Hawaii 

The writer is a 1981 graduate of Milton 
High School. For information on the Ver - 
mont Abenaki, contact the Abenaki Self- 
Help Association, P.O. Box 276, Swanton, 
VT 05488; tel. (802) 868-2559. Barre resi- 
dent Jeanne Brink is attempting to recon- 
struct the Abenaki language, which has 
been all but lost. —Editor 
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Ifyou 've got a look 
you ’re trying to achieve y 
visit your nearest 
Marvin Windows & Doors 
Signaturę Dealer . 


Bomoseen 

GILMORE HOME CENTER 

468-5676 


Bradford 

OAKES BROTHERS, INC. 
222-5280 

Essex Junction 

FLANDERS BUILDING 
SUPPLY 

878-3381 

Johnson/Stowe 
PARKER & STEARNS 
635-2377/253-9757 

Middlebury 

A. EMILO BUILDING 
SUPPLY 

388-2721 

North Springfield 
BIBENS HOME CENTER 
886-2288 

Williston 

WINDOWS & DOORS BY 
BROWNELL 

862-4800 

Lebanon, NH 

BLODGETTS SASH & DOOR 
603-448-6575 

Littleton, NH 

VARNEY & SMITH LUMBER 

603-838-6619 


Distributed By 

A.W. HASTINGS & CO., INC. 
Burlington, VT 
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THE FIRST THING WE DID TO HELP REMODEL 
THIS OLD HUNTIHG LODGE WAS START FIRIHG OUESTIONS. 






When the new owners of this 
converted hunting lodge began 
renovating it in 1991, they asked their 
architect to recapture its original rustic 
charm, using only the finest, high— 
performance building products 
available. 

So when the question of 
Windows and doors came up, the 
logical answer was Marvin. 

Representatives from the 
Marvin dealer and distributor, together 
with the architect and builder, 

inspected every 
opening in the 
home one by 
one. Then the 
group sat down 
and planned 
the job out. 
They asked 
specific 

questions about 
which sizes, 
styles, shapes 
and features, would 
best reflect the home's original 
elegance, in the most energy-efficient 
and maintenance-free manner 
possible, all within the homeowner's 
reguired budget. 


The results: 

46 Windows and 
eight sets of doors, 
including Marvin Sliding French Doors 
with custom divided lites, that open the 
room to the panorama of woods and 
hills, plus a specially mixed finish on 
the exterior. 

If you've got a look you're 
trying to achieve, visit any one of the 
Marvin Windows & Doors Signature 
Dealers listed on the previous page. Or 
cali the A.W. Hastings/Marvin Windows 
Information Linę at 1-800-394-8800. 
For a free, fuli color Marvin Windows & 
Doors catalog mail the coupon today. 

Send to: 

A.W. Hastings & Co., Inc. 

180 Flynn Avenue - Burlington, VT 05401 

Name 

Company 

Address 


State 
( ) 


Phone 


Circle Reader Service Number 154 


WINDOWS & DOORS * * 
MADĘ TO ORDER 
















































Green Mountain 



The Year of the Craft 

By Elaine Keen Harrington 
Photographed by Len Mastri 



Glassblower Harry Besett works irt his Hardwick 
studio , one of morę than 150 Yennont crafts studios 
that will be open to the public May 29-30. 


T his is the Year of the Ameri¬ 
can Craft, and Vermont crafts- 
people are making an unprece- 
dented effort to welcome Ver- 
monters and the rest of the world into 
their shops and studios. 

As part of the celebration, morę 
than 150 craftspeople from Brattleboro 
to Isle La Motte will open their work 
spaces to the public on Memoriał Day 
weekend, May 29-30. Throughout the 
rest of the year, crafts centers, muse- 
ums, libraries, galleries and schools 
will offer special programs of their 
own. Craftspeople have also joined 
with the State Travel Division to pro- 
duce a 64-page guidebook designed to 
direct crafts enthusiasts to shops and 
galleries around Vermont. 

There's a lot to see. In the past 20 
years Vermont crafts producers have 
branched out from a few isolated 
shows to freąuent craft fairs with hun- 
dreds of exhibitors ; new shops, gal¬ 
leries and direct mail sales have mush- 
roomed. Along the way, the State has 
become synonymous with high-qual- 
ity merchandise produced by skilled 
artisans. The sheer economic impact 
of all this is undeniable: The industry 
estimates that as many as 3,000 Ver- 
monters earn their livings directly 
through the manufacture of crafts, 
generating morę than $100 million a 
year in sales. 
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The theme for Vermont 7 s Year of 
the Craft celebration is "Craftspeople 
are your neighbors." It 7 s appropriate 
because Vermont 7 s artisans often labor 
in relative obscurity, yet they enrich 
the State in many ways, from the 
workshops that sculptors and wood- 
carvers put on in local schools to the 
stunning variety of crafts available in 
many Vermont communities. 

Vermont artisans jolce that only the 
UPS delivery trucie driver lcnows what 
they do as they toil away, cocooned in 
their hillside studios. But the state's 
craftspeople have lately become morę 
organized and visible. 

One example is the success of Ver- 
mont 7 s official craft centers in Wind¬ 
sor, Middlebury, Manchester and 
Burlington. Another is the Vermont 
Crafts Council, formed in 1990 with 
help from the Yermont Council on the 
Arts, and designed to bring the state 7 s 
artisans together and to tell Vermon- 
ters about the economic and aesthetic 
importance of crafts to Vermont. 

VCA executive director Niclci 
Ciarkę credits craftspeople with boost- 
ing arts education in Vermont's 
schools and with having "a business 
sawy that I wish many artists did. 77 

The new collective voice of crafts¬ 
people, Ciarkę said, is being heard by 
government and business. 'Tm really 
excited to see people trying to reach 
out and break down the isolation." 

Another new group is Craft Produc- 
ers, a crafts marketing organization 
that has morę than 100 artisan-share- 
holders and sponsors eight juried 
shows each year. Co-director Charley 
Dooley says he hopes the group can 
replicate Vermont agriculture's suc¬ 
cess in selling its food products. He 
hopes to get Vermont crafts into na- 
tional and international trade shows. 

Support from Vermont 7 s art galleries 
and museums has also played an im- 
portant role in the growth of the state 7 s 
crafts. "We don't see a division be- 
tween arts and crafts/ 7 says Jean Sousa 
of the Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 
/7 It 7 s part of our mission statement to 
include fine crafts in our exhibit ros- 
ter. 77 This attitude is evident in the va- 
riety of gallery exhibits around the 
State that will feature crafts this year. 

The following are three of the many 
craft studios at which visitors will be 
welcome during the Year of the Craft 7 s 


a re cordially in V// 

\ VERMONT v / 0 

CRAFT STUDIOS 

Open House 

Memoriał Day Weekend l^^l 

K. Ml May 29 - 30 IM M 

Hundreds of Vermont Craft Studios Open to the Public 
Celebrating 

“Craftspeople Are, Your Neighbors” 

Ali details on the 

Open House Weekend 

are described in 

The Vermont Craft Guide. 

This comprehensive craft guide 
lists indiyidual craftspeople, 

Vermont State craft centers, 
galleries, craft fairs, and other 

Year of American Craft 
activities in Yermont. 

To order your copy, write: 

Yermont Crafts Council 

P.O. Box 938 • Montpelier, VT 05602 

Please include a $2.°° mailing and handling charge. 

=7 cele svi 

Vermomt Crafts Council ' ^ amencas « 
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Great and Smali Creations 

Limited edition signed sculptures by 
Nancy E. Schade 
Art, an essential. 

Elizabeth^ Song 

8"h x 9"w 

available in Cast Bronze, $800 
and Bronze filled Polymer, $175 
ppd in VT, add 5% tax 
(allow 1 month for bronze) 

Money order or Visa/MC 
Telcphonc 802-472-5471. We 
will gladly respond to in- 
quiries, commissions for 
custom garden sculptures or 
busts. Write Nancy E. Schade 
RD/1 Box 1141 
Hardwick. VT 05843 
Studio open by appointment. 
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H E I R L O O M 



Handcrafted Elegance 
Hardwood Turned Bowls & Trays. 
Write for our brochure & catalog list 
or cali 802-985-3742 

l§WO.PDBURY 

V 4lćOÓDENWARE 

P.O. Box 303 • Shelburne, VT 05482 
Circle Reader Service Number 210 
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THE YEAR OF THE CRAFT 


Memoriał Day weekend event. For In¬ 
formation on others, contact local 
crafts centers or the Vermont Crafts 
Council. (See page 14.) 

Vermont Glass Workshop 

Harry and Wendy Besett create glass 
objects of almost celestial beauty. 
Even on an overcast day, the light in 
their workshop bounces merrily 
through colored stems, frosted panels 
and the sandblasted shapes of stars, al- 
phabets and airplanes. It's pretty fanci- 



Bowls from Mermont Glass Workshop. 

ful stuff to emanate from a former 
barn and auto repair shop on a dirt 
road outside Hardwick. 

Harry, trained by Asa Brandt in Swe- 
den, has elevated glassblowing to a 
fine art, adding finishing techniąues 
adapted from the granite sculptors of 
nearby Barre. Once blown and an- 
nealed, his cathedral-style decorative 
bowls and fancy marbles and paper- 
weights are sandblasted (around rubber 
cut-outs) to create frosted-looking pan¬ 
els and shapes. 

Wendy, who manages the boolcs and 
shipping, also helps finish the decora- 
tive pieces. Although both Besetts 
have artistic backgrounds, "we de- 
cided to have one glassblower per fam¬ 
ily," she said. That could change; their 
son Harry seems interested in all the 
details as he wheels his tricycle 
through the shop. 

Some of the sandblasted paper- 
weights are faceted, creating Windows 
through which the holder can look 
into a fantastic world of floating alpha- 
bets or, in one entitled "Round and 


Round," an endless chain of people 
holding hands. 

The Besetts do not treat all work af- 
ter blowing — the beauty of some 
pieces comes from exquisite shaping 
or a pleasing use of color. Especially 
beautiful are Besett's color stem gob- 
lets, with elear, V-shaped cups and 
stems of cobalt, teal, amber or black. 

"There's a real life to molten glass/' 
says Harry as he thrusts a partially 
formed bottle into the 2,300-degree 
furnace for rewarming. "One of the 
ideals to strive for is to have a finished 
piece that still has a little bit of a 
glow." 

• 

Vermont Glass Workshop, Mackville 
Road, Hardwick; (802) 472-5733. Work is 
sold in shops outside Vermont or by mail. 
Smali marbles, $20; medium-sized faceted 
paperweight, $90; color stem goblets, $50. 
Decorative bowls begin at $250. 


Vermont Vagabond 

Beverly Cummings, an accom- 
plished commercial seamstress, used 
to be annoyed when poorly madę knap- 
saclcs and bags fell apart — and then 
she decided to try her own solution. In 
the summer of 1989, she put together 
400 fanny packs with bold reggae col- 
ors sewn on a black background, and 
brought them to the Vermont Reggae 
Festival, wondering if they would sell. 
They did, and Vermont Vagabond was 
born. 

After some moving about the State 
(hence the "vagabond"), Cummings 
and her family are producing reason- 
ably priced totes, video camera bags, 

Yermont Vagabond's sturdy wares. 



shoulder purses, ski and ski boot bags, 
duffels, and a host of other products at 
their Milton home on Arrowhead 
Lakę. 

Jewel-tone colors — purple, teal, red, 
royal blue — predominate in two-tone 
combinations. The sturdy nylon cor- 
dura has a natural-feeling texture and, 
says Cummings, "It's pretty much in- 
destructible." Every seam is either 
taped or heat sealed, straps get extra 
stitching at points of stress, and many 
bags have double bottoms. Cummings 
is serious about ąuality: she guaran- 
tees her bags "for life." 

She would lilce to do morę custom 
work, and recently produced bags 
(complete with pockets for stetho- 
scopes) for the local visiting nurses as- 
sociation. Many of her products, such 
as the "utility bag" that has uniąue 
end pockets suitable for baby bottles 
or athletes' water bottles, were de- 
signed to meet the needs of the sports- 
minded Cummings family. The mini 
shoulder bags are popular with birders, 
who find them just right for binoculars 
and a bird identification book. 

Cummings' sons Jason and Todd 
help with graphic design and cut pieces 
for part-time workers to assemble. Her 
husband, Bob, handles some of the 
craft shows. 

• 

Vermont Vagabond, Route 7 just north 
of Milton village ; (802) 893-6586. Prices 
are very reasonable — $14.95 for a waist 
pack, $16.95 for a mini shoulder bag, 
$34.95 for a large day pack, and $41.95 for 
a ski bag. 

Timothy Fisher, Woodcarver 

There's no sign out front, but on the 
porch the children's carousel featuring 
a swan, crocodile, flying monkey and 
just one pony indicates that something 
unusual is going on inside the white 
house in Middlebury. 

Tim Fisher says his children are to 
blame for his switch from abstract ta- 
bles to large carved beasts. He madę a 
rocking, dog-like creature for his 
daughter several years ago and then 
went on to make rocking pigs. 

From thick logs of elm, Fisher un- 
leashes lizards, wildcats and a host of 
other animals, including the pigs, 
whose ears make nifty handles for the 
rider. 
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V E R 


O N T 


STATE CRAFT 


CENTER 


FROG HOLLOW 
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Robert M. Gasperetti 

FURNITUREMAKERS 

Hand-crafted hardwood furniture. 
Select from our portfolio or allow us 
to custom-design a piece to meet 
your needs and desires. 


Box 242, Mt. Tabor Avenue 
Danby Village, VT 05739 
(802) 293-5195 
By chance or appoinłment 
Circle Reader Service Number 100 



Elegant oil lamps • 


Candlesticks • 


Plates & bowls • 


Hand-cast buttons • 


Jewelry • 


Ornaments • : 


Keyrings • i 

Visit our 

I 

unique gift storę 

H : 

featuring 

UJM 


jHn handerafted, 


lead-free 


|w ! ^vpewterware. 

y T . g 

> Watch the 


fascinating 


process of 


pewter-spinning 

in our adjoining workshop. 

DANFORTH PEWTERERS, ltd. 

Downtown at the Marbleworks 

Middlebury, VT 05753 • (802) 388-0098 

Monday-Saturday 

1 O am-5 PM 

Sundays, June-December, 11 am-4 pm 

Free Catalog 

l-(800)-222-5260 

Circle Reader Service Number 101 



COMMON SNIPE 


aii aecoys are aesignea, 
hand-carved, painted, 
dated and signed 
by 

GARY M. STARR 



RD 1 Rte. 23 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-6552 
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Colorful. . . 

Functional . . . 

ROLLING PINS 

Hand-turned from New England mapie 


PINE HILL CRAFTS 


by Tom Foster 


PO Box 268 • Weston, VT 05161 • (802) 824-4073 


RED CLOYER RUGS 
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FREE ROSĘ WITH EVERY COW! 


2 Mili Street Middlebury, VT 05753 1-(800)-858-9276 


TANGO UNDER THE MOON IN OUR MOOOTIFUL COW SHIRT. 


Rug-hooking 

classes 

Custom-hooked 

rugs 

Supplies 

Klts 


• Repairs 




100% Cotton Tees $16 
Longsleeve Tees $25 
Adult sizes M, L, XL. 
MC/VISA or Check 


Receive artist 
Woody Jackson's 32 page 
Holy Cow Catalog of 
Vermont Gifts and Apparel $1 


Order Now! 

PO Box 906A, Middlebury, VT 05753 
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"TWO SHEEP' designed by Amy Oxford 


Circle Reader Service Number 105 


ON THE marketplace 
85 Church Street 
Burlington, VI 05401 
(802) 863-6458 


AT THE EQUINOX 
Historie Route 7-A 
Manchester, VT 05254 
(802) 362-3321 


HISTORIC FROG HOLLOW DISTRICT 
1 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-3177 
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THE YEAR OF THE CRAFT 


"Elm's thick, intertwined fibers 
hołd up under the abuse of carving," 
he says, and dead elms are all around, 
ready to be recycled. 

Fisher roughs the shapes out with a 
chain saw, but refines them with mal- 
let and chisel. He then smoothes and 
kiln-dries the pieces for finał sanding, 
oiling, and repair of checks and cracks. 
He looks for unusual colors and grains 
in the wood, working with them to 
give his beasts their sensuous, rippling 
muscles. 

Influenced by the art of Africa and 
his childhood years in that country, 
Fisher says that he usually carves to 
get "a recognizable animal ,/ but that 
about half of his creatures are "pretty 
fictitious." As accents he sometimes 
uses beaded eyes and paint — the mon- 
key of the carousel has red fingertips 
and lips. 

He sells his work in galleries around 
the country and some is permanently 
installed outdoors. The neighborhood 
kids enjoy the porch carousel, but 
Fisher hopes to someday populate a 
full-sized one with his exotic mam- 
mals and amphibians. 

• 

Timothy Fishei’s workshop, 50 North 
Pleasant Street, Middlebury; (802) 388- 
4520. The rocking pigs sell for $950 each ; 
other work ranges from $500 to $3,500. 

Rocking pig by Tim Fisher. 



What's Going On During 
The Year of the Craft 

A 64-page Vermont Crafts Guide 

giving craft outlet łocations around the 
State is available after April 15 from 
The Vermont Crafts Council, 371 Elm 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; tel. (802) 


223-3380. Send $2 for shipping and 
handling. 

For information on the morę than 
150 crafts studios open to the public 
on Memoriał Day weekend, contact 
the Vermont State crafts centers in 
Windsor, Middlebury, Manchester and 
Burlington, or check at other crafts 
centers and shops around the State. 
Ask also about plans for self-guided 
tours throughout the year that focus 
on a particular theme or on neighbor- 
ing studios. 

Other special Vermont events for 
the Year of the Craft are: 

Brattłeboro Museum & Art Center, 
(802) 257-0124, will hołd four exhibits 
on the theme "Influences, Inspira- 
tions, and Innovations." These include 
a show of woven vessels featuring the 
sources for weavers' ideas — such as 
the telephone transfer box fuli of col- 
ored wires that inspired Sylvia Simp- 
son's innovative baskets. Another ex- 
hibit will focus on Shaker-inspired fur- 
niture. Other attractions include an 
"interactive" area where children and 
adults can create their own traditional 
or contemporary baskets, and a show 
on the contemporary commercial im- 
ages that have crept into molas, the 
traditional cut-away appliąues created 
by Central Americans. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe, (802) 
253-8358, plans successive shows by 
two master Vermont potters, Malcolm 
Wright and Karen Karnes. Both use 
Japanese firing techniąues and rarely 
show their work in Vermont. Wright 
works with extruded forms and wheel- 
thrown pots ; Karnes makes massive, 
colorful vessels. Wright's show ends 
February 20; Karnes' work will be ex- 
hibited from March 2-April 3. 

Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, 
(802) 985-3346. This treasure house of 
American crafts and folk art will pro- 
vide many educational opportunities 
for those interested in crafts. From 
July through October, gallery talks 
each Tuesday at 2 p.m. will focus on 
the museum's collections of crafts 
such as baskets, ąuilts, hooked rugs, 
glass and many others. 

There will be a series of special pre- 
sentations by artisans whose work is 
sold at the museum storę, as well as 
an Elder Hostel week in September 
that will explore American folk art 
and crafts such as blacksmithing and 


woodcarving. Hands-on activities will 
include ąuilting, basketmaking and 
wood carving. 

From August 14 to November 7, 
The Fleming Museum, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, (802) 656-0750, 
will host "Intersections: Vermont 
Crafts 1993," an ambitious exhibit of 
uniąue pieces by 50 juried Vermont ar¬ 
tisans. Director Ann Porter sees the 
show as a chance for craftspeople to 
push their work a little closer toward 
art. "We are prepared to see their dis- 
coveries and experiments," she said. 
The exhibit is an example of the Flem¬ 
ing^ commitment to "breaking down 
the boundary between what is called 
art with a Capital 'A' and the things 
that people make," Porter said. 

October 16 the Fleming will sponsor 
a safety and technology conference for 
Vermont craftspeople featuring craft- 
specific workshops on issues such as 
yentilation and toxic waste and related 
legał problems. Solutions will come 
from health and safety officials, ven- 
dors, and from keynote speaker 
Monona Rossol, who has written ex- 
tensiyely on safety in the arts. 


For morę crafts shows, 
see our Calendar of Events, 
page 89. For other events and 
information, contact: 

The Artisans Hand, City Cen¬ 
ter, Montpelier, VT 05602; tel. 
(802) 229-9492. 

Frog Hollow Craft Centers , 
Mili Street, Middlebury, VT 
05753, tel. (802) 388-3177; 85 
Church Street, Burlington, VT 
05401, tel. 863-6458; and Route 
7A, Manchester, VT 05254, tel. 
362-3321. 

State Craft Center at Windsor 
House , 54 Main Street, Windsor, 
VT 05089; tel. (802) 674-6752. 

Craft Producers, P.O. Box 70, 
Hinesburg, VT 05461; tel. (802) 
425-3399. 

The Vermont Crafts Council , 

371 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602; tel. (802) 223-3380. 

Vermont Hand Cr a fter s, P.O. 
Box 3218, Burlington, VT 05401; 
tel. (802) 660-2663. 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 



George Scatcharcł Lamps 

...are madę by hand, sold in fine Stores nation- 
wide, and available at direct-to-you prices at our 
studio near Cambridge, Vt. Come and choose 
from a wide variety of floor and table lamps in 
many styles and colors. “Seconds” at reduced prices. 
Special orders welcome. We ship anywhere. 


Visit us 

and see how these uniąue 
and beautiful lamps are 
madę! We’re located 
between Underhill and 
Cambridge on Rte. 15. 
Hours: 9:30-4:30; 

Sun. 12:30-4:30 (july&Aug.). 

Free 

Brockure 

Cali 1-800-643-5267 
(Locally 899-2181) or 
write to us at P.O. Box 71, 
UnderhiU,VT 05489. 
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A LEARNING VACATION 
IN A VERY SPECIAL 
PLACE 


ARTS & CRAFTS 

Spend a śummer week or two 
living and learning in a VERMONT 
country setting. Wide variety of 
courses. Send $2.00 for catalog. 

FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 
FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 
Dept. VL RR 1, Box 1041 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
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Nade By Charles Deuey 


AINTIQUE 

FURNITURE 

REPRODUCTION 

& 

RESTORATION 

CHARLES DEWEY 
RR 1, BOX 3165 
MONUMENT AVENUE 

bennington, vt 05201 

802-442-3810 
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2031 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 

1-800-829-BEAR 


SeeTeddy Bears 
Being Madę 

I /ermont Teddy Bears are hand- 
J/crafted in Vermont with love 
and attention to every detail... so 
much so that our bears practically 
come alive. 100% American 
madę, our bears are guaranteed 
for life. Yisit our storę and take 
a tour—discover our magie. 
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A Coopemtive 
Craft Gallery 
Featuring Vermont’s 
Finest Craftspeople. 

89 Main Street, City Center 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-9492 
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Find the BEST 
through 
all the rest! 

Look for the Vermont Hand Crafted Quality Seal and 
always be assured of buying the very best. ^ 

Ifs found only on products madę by t 7fPVfnYT 
Vermont Hand Crafters, a non-profit ytTTTttS 1 
ALL VERMONT craft organization nhAINlJo 
madę up of 270juried craft ( tTatttpdS 

professionals. KU 


STONEWARE STAINED GLASS SCULPTURE PUPPETS SCARVES 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 


Spit-tacular Offer 



To introduce you to our whimsical linę of 
"mice" products, we would like to send you 
8 of our most popular notecard designs and 
our full-color 1993 gift catalog for only 
$1.95 (shipping included). A $5.50 Yalue! 


House-Mouse Designs 

P.O. Box 48-V 


Williston, VT 05495-0048 


Cali Today 
1 - 800 - 242-6423 

_ J 
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9digfi[and ‘Diwet 

Heirloom Goose Down Comforters 
from Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom 


Each indwidually hand crafted 
from start to finish by Gisele 
Sherburne of Lyndotiville, VT. 
Consisting of the finest 100% 
cotton fabńc , Prime quality 
goose down filling and a unique 
sturdy construction creating an 
attractwe quilted pattern. 


Write: 

Highland I)uvet RFD#1 Box312 Lyndonville,VT 05851 802-626-8091 
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GRACE 

FUNCTI0N 

FORM 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 

CREATEDJUST 
FOR YOU 

CATALOG $5 


C. H. BECKSVOORT 

FURNITUREMAKER 

Box 12, New Gloucester, 

Maine 04260 (207) 926-4608 
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FOLDING ADIRONDACK CHAIRS 
L0VESEAT AND TETE-A-TETE 

Five separate styles of chairs, including folding love seats and tete-a- 
tetes. Available in pine, cherry, red cedar and white cedar, 
depending on style. Largest selection available. Assembled with 
weather-resistant bolts and screws. Instructions and hardware 
included. Shipped K.D. 

Chairs from $40 (plus $11 shipping) • Loveseats from $60 (plus $15 
shipping) • Tete-a-tetes from $80 (plus $20 shipping) • NYS residents 
add 7% • Rocking Chairs also available. 

JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 
(518) 548-5041 

Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Over 100 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths 


At Kennedy 
Brothers 


The Factory Marketplace is your center for 
Vermont Crafts. Everything from Jewelry to 
Monogramming, Wrought Iron to the Kennedy 
Bros. Woodertware Outlet, Vt. Marble to Mapie 
Syrup, plus an entire floor of Antiques. A Ben & 
Jerry's Scoop Shop and the Owl’s Basket Deli 
are here for delightful snacks. Free Parking, 
Sparkling Rest Rooms & Childrens Play Area. 

Open daily lOa.m. - 6p.m. 


(802)877-2975 Rl 22A (Just offRt. 7) Vergennes, VT 05491 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 
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6inging Spindle ópinnery 



Carol Collins and Family 
R.F.D. #1 Box 1000 
So. Duxbury, VT 05660 
Tel. 802-244-8025 


I love my work! I teach spinning and 
knitting in my new studio. I sell spin¬ 
ning and weaving equipment. I’m 
proud of the success my students 
demonstrate! I sell my own handspun 
yarns, fleeces from my sheep, wool 
ready to spin, hand knit items, knitting 
needles, and craft kits. I do custom 
handspinning and photography relat- 
ing to sheep and farming. 
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Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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The 

Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Grarwille Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 


Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR MILL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYSA WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 
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Solid Cherry Furniture - Designs 
without pretense, crafted with integri- 
ty, finished with a genuine hand- 
rubbed lustre for generations of use 
and appreciation. Send $1.00 for 
brochure. Shop visits by appointment. 

Edward L. Allen, Green Mountain 
Woodworking, RD3 Box 774, Leno 
Lane, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 - 
(802) 388-9274 
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The 

Adirondack 
Sweater Dress 

Hand-Knit in 
100% Wool, Cotton & Silk 

The Gunta Collection 

European Design Collection 
Handmade by 
Adirondack Knitters 


CataJogue upon reąuest 
(518) 499-2689 

write The Gunta Collection 
P.O Box 35 Clcmons, NY 12819 
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Ah, Spring! 

lii Praise of Compost, Resurrected Tools, 
And tlie End of Winter 

By Jon Vara 

Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 



N ot every- 
thing that 
pokes up 
through 
the melting snów in 
early spring smells 
like a flower. 

Talce our compost 
pile. Or rather what 
we, for the sake of 
family delicacy, 
have agreed to cali 
the compost pile. It 
bears little resem- 
blance to the inten- 
sively managed, Ph- 
balanced piles you 
read about in gar- 
dening magazines. I 
prefer to think of it 
as a kitchen mid- 
den, although an un- 
trained observer might mistake it for a 
big pile of garbage. 

It lies at the end of a rough path 
from the back door, at the edge of a 
cluster of well-fed popple trees. The 
trees have been encroaching on the 
pile for years, and their roots are now 
so thoroughly intergrown with the 


compost — if that's what it is — that 
it would be difficult to spread it on the 
garden, anyway, without using high 
explosives. 

But while we have yet to subtract 
anything from the pile, we add to it al- 
most every day. During the snowless 
months, we're careful to dump the 


potato peelings, cof- 
fee grounds and 
other kitchen scraps 
accurately onto the 
summit of the pile, 
which we tastefully 
veneer with mulch 
hay from time to 
time. 

In the winter, 
though, we rarely 
have morę than a 
vague idea of where 
the pile is hidden. 
Snów tends to drift 
in front of the pop- 
ples, which means 
that the whole area 
— including all the 
garbage dumped be- 
fore the last snow- 
fall — is shrouded in 
snów from early December until some- 
time in April. 

That fosters the development of a 
seasonal compost sheet, or plain, 
rather than an actual pile. When the 
snów dissolves into mist in the April 
rain, it unveils a majestic expanse of 
eggshells, chicken bones, liąuefied 
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bread, pumpkin slcins, and ancient 
onions. The size and extent of the 
emerging compost moraine bears wit- 
ness to the severity of the receding 
winter. 

From a purely objective point of 
view, it's not a pretty sight. But at the 
end of four months of winter, it's im- 
possible to be objective about anything 
that speaks of winter's end. For some- 
one in the right frame of mind, the 
newly exposed compost bed is a stir- 
ring and beautiful sight. The orange 
peels and grapefruit rinds glisten in the 
mist like rare jewels. 

In short, any knucklehead can per- 
ceive beauty in a bright yellow daffodil, 
a nesting robin, or the scent of apple 
blossoms. But a fuli appreciation for 
the natural glories of pre-spring — the 
gray, sodden season between the depar- 
ture of the winter's snów and the re¬ 
turn of the first robin — is not so much 
an acąuired taste as an eamed one. 

Few things can smell as sweet as 
freshly spread April manure, for exam- 
ple. To dairy farmers, who are exposed 
to it every day, it's an unremarkable 
smell, and I suppose that it causes 
some vacationing spring skiers to wrin- 
kle their noses and drive a little faster. 
But for the rest of us, the clatter of a 
manure spreader's drive chain and the 
windborne aroma of its contents are, 
respectively, as musie and perfume. 

Am I romanticizing? Surę I am. But 
it's spring, and if a person can't wax ro- 
mantic about manure in the spring, 
then the heli with it. And if pressed, 
Tli admit that it's possible to have too 
much of a good thing. 

One afternoon a number of years 
ago, for example, while taking a mud- 
season walk through a neighboTs pas- 
ture with some friends from out of 
State, I idly heaved a chunlc of ice into 
a semi-liquid manure storage pit. Their 
dog — an inveterate fetcher of sticks 
— plunged enthusiastically in after it 
and paddled about happily for some 
time, oblivious to the anguished 
screams of his owners. The car trip 
back to Boston, Tm told, was long and 
grim. Our relationship has not been 
the same sińce. 

Provided that the manure is outside 
your car, though, mud-season driving 
can be a rewarding, contemplative ex- 
perience. I spend most of my time at 
home. On the rare occasion when I go 
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FIVE 
BOTTOM UNE 

REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD 
CONSIDER 
VERMONT FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS 


IN-PLACE FINANCIAL, 
TRAINING, SITE-SELECTION 
SUPPORT SYSTEM 


WELL-EDUCATED LABOR 
POOL WITH A 
STRONG WORK ETHIC 


ACCESSIBLE, RESPONSIVE 
GOVERNMENT COMMITTED 
TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 

V / 


WORLD-CLASS 

INFRASTRUCTURE, 


INCLUDING ADVANCED 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 




EASY ACCESS TO 

> 


MAJOR AMERICAN AND 



CANADIAN MARKETS 



And one that 
will appeal to 
your heart. 



A healthy, happy lifestyle 
mixed with immediate access 
to air, raił and highway routes. 

YouTl be giving up traffic 
jams, while living in 4-season 
beauty. We can provide you 
with a first-class work force, 
and an environment that 
will make you the envy of 
the people you leave behind. 

Cali or write for information 

regarding “Doing Business in Vermont”, which will tell you 
all about living and working in the Green Mountain State. 


A State of mind , a way of life. 

Vermont 

Department of Economic Development 
109 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 05609 

US 1-800-341-2211 
CANADA 800-568-8989 
VT 1-802-828-3221 
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Dana Robes 


W O O D Cr AFT S MEN 

Aj 
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Fine Shaker Furniture 

Handmade furniture, Lower Shaker Village 
gifts, aceessories, Enfield, NH 03748 

rugs by Capel 603/632-5385 

open 7 days, catalog $5 refundable 
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AH, SPRING! 

anywhere or do anything, Tm happy to 
make the trip last. The bane of the 
Type A springtime traveler — the traf- 
fic delay induced by a slow-moving 
tractor drawing a spreader load of ma- 
nure to a distant field — doesn't bother 
me at all. 

I just shift down into second gear, 
crack the window, and pass the time by 
counting the rusted-out mufflers emerg- 
ing from melting snowbanks along the 
roadside. In no time, I find myself 
brooding poetically about the brevity of 
human and automotive life. ("Alas, 
poor Midas! I knew him, Cecil...") 

Still, some things are not merely dis- 
interred by the melting of the snów, but 
truły resurrected. Shovels, bicycles, 
splitting mauls, Barbie dolls, lawn 
chairs, log chains, 
windshield scrapers 
— these and count- 
less other mislaid 
items emerge blink- 
ing into the pale 
spring sun. 

That's the way it 
is at my house, at 
least. I tend to re- 
trieve a lot of carpen- 
try tools each spring, 
thanks to my habit 
of starting major 
construction projects 
around Halloween, 
working doggedly 
away at them until I 
have lost so many tools in the snów 
that it's impossible to continue, then 
taking the rest of the winter off. 

Instead of a 20-year mortgage, I have 
a 20-year construction project. It's now 
in its 13th year. I'm still working on 
the outside of the house at present, but 
with any luclc I expect to hang the in¬ 
terior doors right on Schedule, shortly 
after the turn of the century. Time and 
I, as they say, will take on any other 
two. 

But I can move ąuickly when I have 
to, and I do have to in the spring. A 
lost chisel that stays lost until the 
grass grows up around it in May 
rapidly metamorphoses from a carpen- 
try tool into an archaeological relic. 
11's absolutely vital, I've found, to 
seize the moment, grab an empty card- 
board box, put on a pair of rubber 
boots, and make a slow, careful, nose- 
to-the-ground Circuit of the house as 


soon as the ground is free of snów. 

Here's a 5-pound flour bag half-filled 
with slightly rusty ten-penny nails. I 
lift it with both hands — supporting it 
from beneath, to prevent it from burst- 
ing like a rotten tomato — and place it 
in the box, next to the sodden chalk 
linę and rusty utility knife. Between 
the woodpile and the corner of the 
house, I find my 20-foot Steel measur- 
ing tape. It's completely covered by a 
limp, wet layer of last year's flattened 
grass, but my practiced eye instantly 
picks it out by shape. 

I come around the corner of the 
house into the back yard, and 
straighten up for a moment to ease the 
kink in my back. The sudden move- 
ment startles a group of crows picking 
at something over by 
the edge of the pop- 
ple trees. With a cho- 
rus of annoyed 
sąuawks, they leave 
their meal and flap 
up into the branches. 

The sky is a leaden 
gray. It's drizzling. 
Tm standing in mud 
that reaches halfway 
to my ankles, clutch- 
ing a box of rusty 
hand tools, and being 
audibly — perhaps 
even verbally — 
abused by a mob of 
garbage-eating birds. 

In a couple of weeks, everything will 
be different. The compost pile will be 
covered with hay. The popples will 
rustle with tender green leaves, and 
the crows will be hard at work across 
the way, rooting up my neighbor's 
seed corn. The frozen mud fiat by the 
greenhouse will be transformed into a 
loamy patch of garden soil, lush with 
tulips. Even my tools — cleaned, dried, 
and wiped with penetrating oil — will 
lie safely indoors. 

That will be beautiful. But this — 
now, this instant — is magie. The en- 
tire year hangs motionless, for just a 
few heartbeats, at the top of the roller 
coaster's first incline. It's a perfect 
spring day. A gust of wind rattles the 
bare branches of the poplars, carrying a 
faint scent of manure. 


fon Vara lives, writes, and greets spring in 
Cabot. 
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BENNINGTON 

Gateway to Vermont 

Enjoy a wicie assortment of cultural and recreational activities. Visit downtown 
Bennington for shopping and dining, Old Bennington with Georgian and Federal 
architecture dating from 1761 to 1830 and the 306 foot Bennington Battle 
Monument, as well as other fine attractions. 

For morę information contact: Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
Yeterans Memoriał Drive, Bennington, Yermont 03201 • (802) 447-3311 


Americana At Its Best! 

THE 

BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
featuring the 
GRANDMA MOSES 
GALLERY 

Cali or write for a Free Brochure: 
West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
802*447* 1571 
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hawkins house 



The works of over 400 craftspeople 


jewelry • pottery art 

on premises 

custom jewelry workshop 

open 7 days 802-447-0488 

262 north st. bennington, vt. 
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Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A, 
Bennington. Yermont 802-442-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9, 
Friday & Saturday 5 to 10 
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Camelot 



Dtllagc 


Shops and Antiąue Center 


Afghans • Kitchen Linens • Custom Pillows 
Stuffed Animals • Decoys • Shirts • Silk 
and Dried Flowers • Candles • Cats Meow 
Village • Winę Cellar • Gourmet Foods 
Syrup • Cheese • VT Foods • Homemade 
Fudge • Fine Antiąues and Collectibles 
from 60+ Dealers • The Green House 
Serving Lunch, Dinner and Sunday Brunch 
Open Daily 


60 West Road (Route 9) 
(802) 447-0039 
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TheUermonf 
Black Bear 


Bear Cub $68.50 

(shown. 20"x 12"x 12"). 

Large Bear $96 95 

(28"xl6"xl6"), ppd.. 

The Vermont black 
bear symbolizes the 
rugged yet beautiful 
mountain scapes of 
Vermont. Each bear is handmade in Bennington, 
and has a solid wood frame. Ideał yard ornament. 
Send to: The Vermont Black Bear 

P.O. Box 1065, Bennington, VT 05201 


RAMADA INN 

Vermont 

Route 7 and Kocher Drive 
Indoor Heated Pool • Under 18 Stays Free 
w/ Parent • Outdoor Tennis Court • Weekend 
Entertainment • Breakfast & Dinner Daily 
Gamę Room • Special Rates 
Mention łhis ad 

and receive a special Vermont goodie! 

(802) 442-8145 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxe rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

(@) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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WILLIAMS OF VERMONT 
Williams Smokehouse Inc. 

Meats, Cheeses, Poultry, Fish • Retail, Mail Onder, Gift Packs 

Vermont Cheddar, Food & Mapie Syrups 
Distinctive Gift Linę 

West Road, Route 9, (802) 447-0373 
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parbjMcOullougli lyouse 

1865 Victorian House Museum 
North Bennington, Vermont 
Open Daily starting Memoriał Day 
(802) 442-5441 
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And So Can You: Restoration Will Reopen 
The Famous Authors Termont House and the 
Sad Tale of His Ab nip t Departure 

By Richard Ewald 



S oon, the big 
oak Dutch 
door will 
swing open 
and you may be 
able to step into 
Rudyard Kipling 7 s 
house in Dummer- 
ston. In the hun- 
dred years sińce the 
house was built, it's 
never been ąuite 
that easy. 

For the brief time 
that the newlywed 
Kiplings lived here, 
from 1893 to 1896, the inside of the 
house Kipling called Naulakha was off 
limits to all but the closest family 
friends and guests. In fact, virtually 
everything about the house — from its 
remote location to the iron entrance 
gate, the "No Trespassing" signs, and 
the layout itself — was designed to 
maintain the Kiplings 7 privacy. 

But now, thanks to The Landmark 


Naulakha in 1895, "ńding on its hillside like a little boat." 


Trust, a charitable British enterprise, 
Naulakha will soon be restored to very 
nearly the condition Kipling intended. 
Then it will be opened to the public 
for week-long rentals and occasional 
open houses. Soon it will be possible 
to sit and write at the desk where 
Kipling wrote The fungle Books and 
Captains Courageous, to sleep in his 
bed, eat at his dining room table, and 


even hide from visi- 
tors on the smali 
porch that was 
probably built to al- 
low Kipling to do 
just that. 

Naulakha is ex- 
pected to be desig- 
nated a National 
Historie Landmark 
this year, and it is 
likely that all of 
this attention will 
renew interest in 
the author 7 s life in 
Vermont. 

11 7 s ąuestionable how well this 
would sit with Kipling. 

After all, though he loved Vermont 
and was well-liked by Brattleboro 7 s 
leading citizens, he was a celebrity 
who felt plagued by reporters and the 
curious, and he never mixed readily 
with the populace. And it is incon- 
testable that it was a private-turned- 
public feud with his wife 7 s brother — 
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an independent-minded gentleman 
farmer who was also a profane and 
roistering ne'er-do-well — that ripped 
away all Kipling's layers of defense and 
sent him fleeing back to England. 

So wouldn't it gali the pre-eminent 
versifier and storyteller of the British 
Empire to know that his nearly imper¬ 
ial privacy was being violated? 

David Tansey, Landmark's project 
director for the restoration, doesn't 
think so. Tansey has examined and 
cataloged all the Kiplings' furniture, 
studied the architect's original draw- 
ings for the house, which incorporated 
Kipling's ideas, and believes he has 
gained a good sense of the man. 

"Except for some sad memories to- 
ward the end, Kipling had a very enjoy- 
able time here," Tansey said. "It was a 
very happy time and he wrote some of 
his most-loved pieces here. He once 
said there were only two places in the 
world he wanted to live — in Bombay 
and Brattleboro — but couldn't live at 
either. I think he'd be very glad that 
families will have the opportunity to 
stay here and experience this place he 
loved so much." 

What brought Kipling, just 26 years 
old but already famous, to this steep 
hillside overlooking the Connecticut 
River Valley — and then drove him 
away — were the ties he had estab- 
lished to the Balestier family, which 
lived in the area. In London in January 
1892, the writer married Caroline 
Balestier, known as Carrie, not long af- 
ter the death of her brother, Kipling's 
best friend, Wolcott. The young couple 
settled later that year in Vermont, 
where they first stayed with Carrie's 
younger brother, Beatty. They rented a 
cottage, bought 11 acres from Beatty 
and began to plan the house whose 
construction Beatty would later super- 
vise. 

Naulakha, the name Kipling gave 
the place, translates from the Hindi to 
signify something of great value. It's 
also the name of a novel Kipling co-au- 
thored with Wolcott Balestier (writing 


Kipling's peaceful interlude in Ver- 
mont disintegrated in a feud with 
his brother-in-law, Beatty Balestier ; 
top. Other photos, from top: Kipling 
at Naulakha with his beloved 
daughter Josephine, who was to die 
in 1899 at the age of six; his study 
at Naulakha; and an 1899 real es- 
tate ad for the house. 
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the last two chapters himself 
after his friend died). In the 
book, the word refers to a fic- 
tional, preposterously gaudy 45- 
stone necklace of rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires and diamonds. 

By all accounts, the first years 
at Naulakha were wonderful ones 
for Caroline and Rudyard Kipling. 
Their two daughters were born and 
Kipling's work was going well. "An- 
other perfect year ended," he wrote 
in his wife's diary in December of 
1893. "The Lord has been very good 
to us. All well in this house. Amen." 
At the end of 1894, Kipling wrote: 
"most unspeakably happy;" at the end 
of 1895: "so ends our fourth and best 
year." But trouble with Beatty 
Balestier was already brewing. 

The ąuiet, proper Englishman and 
the roguish American were polar oppo- 
sites. The most complete (and sympa- 
thetic) view of Balestier is found in 
Frederic F. Van de Water's short and 
colorful book, Rudyard Kipling’s Ver- 
mont Feud , first published in 1937. In 
a foreword to the 1981 edition, pub- 
lisher Vrest Orton gleefully summa- 
rizes Beatty's traits, as reported 
in the book: "proud, shame- 
less, sharp-witted, courageous, 
swashbuckling, bitter, and a 
pain to the pious, a thorn to the 
respectable, a spendthrift, a 
wastrel, a swaggerer, a hard 
drinker, and willful, violent and 
charming." And that's from an 
admirer. 

The relationship began amiably 
enough. Kipling and Balestier toolc 
long wallcs and cross-country 
skied together. Beatty was the 
Kiplings' generał handyman and go 
between with local tradesmen, per 
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KIPLING SLEPT HERE 


visrr Our Corner Of The World 






wiwaria 


New luxurious!y fumished motor inn 
with private courtyard balconies, 
heated pool, putting green, 25" 
remote control TV’s with sports 
& movie channels. Central air con- 
ditioning & health center privileges. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802) 748-5666. 


HIGHLAND LODGE 

Northeast Kingdom ’s Best sińce 1926 
A smali family-owned counl 


7 

:als 


inn and resort with superb meafs 
and friendly staff. Located in Ver- 
mont countryside on the shores of 
Caspian Lakę. Swimming, boat- 
ing, tennis and lawn games, chil- 
dren's play program, golf nearby 
in Greensboro village, spectacular 
foliage season, a rare find. 

CASPIAN LAKĘ 
GREENSBORO, \T 05841 
(802)533-2647 




HARVEY’S LAKĘ 
CABINS & CAMPGROUND 


Vermonts Northern Star 

* $10 Ali Day Lifttickets 

Fridays in March 

* March 6. 7 Sled Dog Races 

* 30 Alpine Trails. 60 km X C 

* Slopeside Accommodations 

* 7 miles from 191. exit 23 

1 - 800 - 541-5480 


North Country 
Paintings, Prinls, 
Sculpture, Crafls, 
and Quality Gifts 
The Tiffin Galleiy 
al the 

Wildflower Inn 
Darling Hill Road 
Lyndonvillc, Vermont 
(802) 626-3911 



— Come and Visit — 
LARGEST GIH SHOP IN NORTHEAST! 

A landmń mitedby folks from all om the world 

Open 8 am-8pm. 7 Da\s a Week. Apnl-Dec 
RT. 2. ST JOHNSBURY. VERMONT 
(802) 748-3994 
Write for frcc caialogue 


WeVe got everything 
under the stars. 

* **®’ * 

w- 


* New, Fully Fumished 
Lakę front Log Cabins 

* Prwate, Wooded Sites 

West BarneL VT 05821 
(802) 633-2213 


SINCE 1915 

FACTORY TOUR, VIDEO 
AND GIFT SHOP 
CATALOG & TOUR 
INFORMATION 
1-802-748-5141 


A M ĘMBER OF THE SEARS FINANCIAL NETWORK 

• ) ■ » 




BANKSRO 


PARKWAY ASSOCIATES 


TWO OFFICES FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
LOCATED NEAR THE PARKS 

8 MT. PLEASANT ST. 57 MAIN ST. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. VT LYNOONVILLE. VT 

05819 05851 

(802) 748-8169 (802) 626-8333 

FOR ALL YOUR REAL ESTATE NEEDS. 

ST. JOHNSBURY OFFICE 

MAURICE CHALOUX. 748-9426 

MARY SCOTT . 633-2878 

SUSAN AIKEN . 592-3346 

LUCY MARONEY . 748-0046 

NORMAN ROY . 748-2520 

LYNDONVILLE OFFICE 

PATRICIA EMERY . 626-9693 

KEN CHARTIER . 626-8309 

MAX ALDRICH . 626-9976 

GINĄ MITCHELL . 748-6526 


FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily • (802) 748-2372 


The 

Wildflower Inn 

20 Room Country Inn 
on 500 breathtaking acres 

“An Inn to Touch 
the chi Id in Us Ali” 

Lyndonville, Vermont 
1-800-627-8310 


ST. JOHNSBURY COUNTRY CLUB 
One of New England's 
Finest 


Enjoy playing golf 
on theold and the 
new nine holes at 
the Country Club. 

Wayne Natti— 

PGA Professional 



(802)748-9894 



Spring in the Northeast Kingdom — you’ve never seen so many wildflowers or 
shades of green in the trees. Only a few hours from major cities throughout 
New England, the Kingdom is easily accessible from 1-91 and 1-93, and U.S. 
Routes 2 and 5. Sensational museum collections, delightful accommodations, 
and uniąue retail shops await your visit! 


Vermont 

Paid in part by Stale of VT funds 


For Morę Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce 

Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 

St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 (802) 748-3678 
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haps because the family hoped the 
work would keep him out of trouble. 

The split began with Beatty and Car- 
rie. She clung to British ways morę 
than her British husband did. She in- 
sisted they dress in formal attire for 
dinner every night. She hired an Eng- 
lish coachman, for obvious reasons: 

"No native Vermonter, while con- 
scious, could have been cajoled into 
the top-boots, doeskin breeches, blue 
coat and top hat that Mathew Howard 
wore," wrote Van de Water. "The 
progress of Mrs. Kipling down Main 
Street in a basket phaeton, drawn by 
horses in tandem, was one of Brattle- 
boro's major spectacles." 

Beatty no doubt shared the view of 
many locals that this was all preten- 
tious and ludicrous. He soured on Car- 
rie and Rudyard further when they of- 
fered to take care of his family for a 
year if he would go away to make 
something of himself. Later, Balestier 
sold the Kiplings a mowing across 
from their house with the understand- 
ing that he would continue to cut its 
hay. Then he learned that Carrie was 
planning to put a formal English gar¬ 
den there. Balestier told Carrie he'd 
never speak to her again. 

Relations were frosty, then, by the 
summer of 1895 when, Beatty alleged 
to Van de Water, Kipling happened to 
remark to a Colonel Goodhue, while 
having a drink in the basement tavern 
of the Brooks House in Brattleboro, 
that "Beatty is his own worst enemy. 
Tye been obliged to carry him for the 
last year, to hołd him up by the seat of 
his breeches." However true — and 
the next spring Balestier did file for 
bankruptcy — the remark poured gaso- 
line on a great pile of ill will. 

The match was struck in the spring 
of 1896, on a day when Kipling and 
Beatty met by chance on Pine Hill 
Road (now called Kipling Road). 
Balestier told Van de Water that he 
swerved his horse-drawn buckboard in 
front of Kipling, who was trying out a 
new bicycle. Kipling fell. Balestier bel- 
lowed that he wanted to talk. Kipling 
told him to tell it to his lawyers. 
Balestier cut loose with a run of color- 
ful language and demanded Kipling 
"retract those things you're saying 
about me or HI kick the goddamned 
soul out of you." Asking Balestier to 
repeat the threat, the diminutive 













































Kipling countered, "You will have 
only yourself to blame for the conse- 
quences. ,/ 

Kipling later may have wished he'd 
let the matter stand there. But he told 
friends he truły feared Beatty would 
kill him, and in the proper English 
fashion he reported the incident to the 
sheriff and had Balestier arrested on a 
warrant charging him with the use of 
"indecent and opprobrious epithets 
and threatening to kill." This strategy 
backfired when Balestier first refused 
to put up bail, opting for jail, then re¬ 
fused Kipling's anguished attempt to 
pay it, then was released on his own 
recognizance. The wiły Balestier went 
proudly home, and news of the events 
madę its way to big-city newspapers, 
which hungrily rosę to the bait. 

By the time two days of hearings 
were held on the matter in May, Brat- 
tleboro was fuli of reporters, Balestier 
was in his glory, and Kipling, who val- 
ued his privacy above almost all, was 
humiliated and mortified. All the pri- 
vate family details of the previous 
years were hauled out in court under 
cross-examination. It was a circus and 
Kipling, who refused to be interviewed 
by reporters, was portrayed as the 
clown. 

The Kiplings were devastated. "Rud 
a wreck," Carrie wrote in her diary. 
"The lawyers play to the reporters. 
Dark days for us." 

"The American yellow press sided 
with Beatty," Middlebury College pro- 
fessor and author Jay Parini once 
wrote, "seeing this as the story of a fa- 
mous Englishman trying to throw his 
unsuccessful brother-in-law into jail to 
avoid the embarrassment of having to 
live next door to him." 

Brattleboro's leading citizens sent a 
delegation to Naulakha to bolster 
Kipling's spirits and voice their sup- 
port for him, but the Kiplings had had 
enough. By the end of August, "with 
heavy heart," wrote Carrie, they 
paclced and fled the country; Kipling 
never returned to the Green Moun- 
tains. 

"He said it was the hardest thing he 
ever had to do," family friend Mary 
Cabot wrote of Kipling's State of mind 
when he left. "He loved Naulakha." 

In 1903 the house was sold to Cabot 
and later to her nephew, Cabot Hol- 
brook, in whose family it remained 




Basin Harbor. 


In this fast-lane, 
frantic, futurę 
shocked world 
Its nice to know 
some things 
never change. 
Summertime 
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The Sugarbush Chamber of Commerce 
and The American Express® Card 

Welcome You! 


TAKE YOUR FAMILY BACK TO SUMMER THE WAY IT USED TO BE. 


Basin Harbor Club. 700 acres on a a daily children’s program. Our 
secluded cove on Lakę Chomploin. seoson is May through October. For 
Privote country cottages, two moin reservotions, or morę informotion 
guest houses, and our own airfield. a pleose coli 1-800-622-4000 (Within 
Golf , tennis and woter sports, and Vermont, coli (802) 475-2311). 

VERMONTS 

BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

on Lakę Champlain • Box VL, Vergennes, VT 05491 

Owned and run by the Beach family sińce 1886. 


In the heart of the glorious 
Green Mountains of Vermont 
there's a magical valley, where 
the the towns are ąuaint, the 
mountains are tali, attractions 
and activities are endless and 
the beauty astounds you. 


Over 150 kilometers of Cross Country Ski Trails, plus access to the 
Catamount Trail System. Downhill Skiing at Three Locations and World 
Class Shopping and Dining, with Accommodations from Trailside 
Condominiums to Country Inns and Motel Lodging. 

FOR LODGING 


SUGARBUSH AND AREA 



uj INFORMATION 


OL CALL THE 24 HOUR 


Sg INFORMATION CENTER 

CHAMBER 21 

0 l-800-82-VISIT 


Paidfor in part by State ofVt Funds Dor^t leave home without it * 
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RESORTHOTEL 

SERYICE, 

COUNIWINN 

CHARM. 

Enjoy it all a( the Sugarbush Inn — in the 


heart of Sugarbush Resort. Where 46 delightful guest rooms awaityou, complete with private bath 
and cable JV. Where you 11Iind two extraordinary restaurants — The Terrace and The Grill Down 
Under. Where a recreation center — featuring an indoorpool, Jacuzzi, and exercise room — 
is completely complimentary. And where you can relax in our cozy library or by the fireplace after 
skiing two mountains of the best terrain in the East. 


THE SUGARBUSH INN WEEKEND GETAWAY! 

Ski & Stay for $129 

Includmg breakfast & dinner daily, all taxes & gratuities. 

Condommium & townhome packages are also available. 

For reservations and information, cali 1-800-53SUGAR. 



SUGARBUSH INN 

and Country Townhomes 


Warren. Vermonl 

'Per person, per night, double occupancy, 3-nighl minimum stay 
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Yermont 

SO GOOD, SO CLOSE. 

P lan your Green Mountain vacation now. 

We’re celebrating the Year of American 
Crafts with special events and open studios, 
starting Memoriał weekend (May 29 - 30). 

Write for our complete vacation planning kit. Please 
mention any specific activities of interest for your Vermont 
vacation, and indicate what month you plan to visit. Thank 
you. 

Vermont Department of Travel & Tourism 
Desk 313,134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 

Or Cali: 1-800-453-2442 ext. 313 


-Hi \Je/vrnml' 
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KIPLING SLEPT HERE 


until last year, when it was purchased 
by The Landmark Trust. 

• 

Founded in 1965, The Landmark 
Trust has rescued morę than 200 build- 
ings, nearly all of them in Great 
Britain, "cases too desperate, trouble- 
some or unfashionable for anyone 
else," its 1992 handbook says. In 
Naulakha, the group's first American 
property, it has the home of a signifi- 
cant British Citizen who left his mark 
not only on world literaturę and the 
history of Brattleboro but also very 
clearly on the house itself. Working 
with his architect, Henry Rutgers x\lar- 
shall, Kipling created a home with his 
own ąuirky touches. It is, says Tansey, 
"A wonderful building, and uniąue." 

Kipling once described Naulakha as 
"riding on its hillside like a little boat 
on the flank of a far wave." Originally 
clad in wood shingles painted sagę 
green, with brown shutters, a wood 
shingle roof and a foundation madę 
from fieldstone salvaged from old 
stone walls on the site, the house was 
intended to have a rustic feel and to 
blend in with its rural surroundings. 
One central room has a massive win- 
dow that slides up into a pocket in the 
wali, so that the room combines the 
openness of a porch with the kind of 
privacy Kipling demanded. 

Kipling's father, Lockwood, left his 
own mark in several places, most visi- 
bly in a raised plaster inscription on 
the brick mantle over the fireplace in 
his son's study that reads, "The night 
cometh when no man can work." 
Downstairs, another relief encircles a 
beli button on the wali outside 
Kipling's study. "No one just walked 
in on Rudyard Kipling," Tansey ob- 
served. 

To help guarantee that, visitors had 
to pass through Carrie's own study to 
reach Kipling's. To prevent nosy re- 
porters and literary groupies from 
peeping into his study, Kipling placed 
bookshelves in front of two Windows. 
A second door to the study afforded a 
ąuick back exit if necessary. 

With privacy in mind, the entire 
long west side of the house — except 
for Kipling's barricaded study Windows 
— was given over on the first floor to 
stairs or hallway. All the family rooms 
are on the east side, where the ground 
falls away, leaving those Windows too 
































The Right Accommodations, 
Right on Killington Mountain 

Grtawa v' ilaysTnigta 

kJCLCł W Cty (includes breakfast and dinner) 


high to peer in. The view is of a near 
meadow and then into New Hamp- 
shire, including Mt. Monadnock. 

Reflecting the sense of class distinc- 
tion that ran through Kipling^ life and 
literaturę, the door between the fam- 
ily's rooms and the seryants' ąuarters 
was fine ash on one side and humble 
pine on the other. The seryants' rooms 
were unheated except for the warmth 
that rosę through floor grates from a 
Glenwood coolc stove in the kitchen. 

Tansey, a graduate of the University 
of Vermont's historie preservation pro¬ 
gram and a former employee of the 
state's Diyision for Historie Preserva- 
tion, said Landmark's goal is historical 
accuracy; for instance, two two-story 
wings added in 1912 and 1915 will be 
removed, along with a 1920s porch. 
But some concessions to modern life 
will be madę. The attic and foundation 
will be insulated and central heating 
installed. Some of the original plumb- 
ing fixtures will be retained, but, al- 
though the Kiplings used kerosene 
lamps and candles, the house will 
have an up-to-date electrical system. 

Landmark's philosophy is to permit 
the public to experience old buildings 
in a personal but low-impact manner 
by renting the buildings to groups by 
the week. For Naulakha to pay for it- 
self as a museum, Tansey said, it 
would need to attract about 20,000 vis- 
itors annually, each paying $4 apiece. 
Not only is that volume of yisitors un- 
likely, he said, it would inflict too 
much wear and tear and reąuire expen- 
sive staffing and maintenance. 

Guests will prepare and serve their 
own meals, and have the house to 
themselves. There will be a caretaker, 
but he will not live there. "You use it 
as your own," said Tansey, "and you 
experience history in a uniąue way." 
Besides providing the financial where- 
withal to maintain the buildings, 
Tansey said, this system has the addi- 
tional benefit of introducing people to 
historie preservation. He should know; 
it was a stay at a Landmark property 
that originally interested him in what 
is now his career. 

Naulakha has four bedrooms and 
will be rented primarily by the week, 
year-round, probably to families or 
groups with a maximum of eight per- 
sons. Rates will average $600-$ 1,000 
per week, depending on the season. 


FACILITIES: Indoor heated pool, 
indoor/outdoor hot tub, pool side sun 
deck, fully appointed rooms, some 
available with private sun deck or patio. 
DINING: Award winning JASON’S 
Restaurant specializing in Northern 
Italian Cuisine, Fine wines & Hand- 
made Pasta. 

THINGS TO DO: Golf, Tennis, Theatre. 

* Offer available June 10, 1993 -Oct.31, 1993 
p.p.d.o. 



KILLINGTON ROAD. KILLINGTON, VT 05751 

RESERVATIONS TOLL FREE 

INSIDE US ANDCANADA 


800-451-4105, ext.545 


BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND, EXTENDED THRU FALL FOL1AGE SEASON 
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BUMPER TO BUMPER 
IN GRAFTON 



Oh, we have trafFic jams in Grafton all right, though not the kind you’re 
probably used to. The problem is those darń sheep, they only have one 
speed. Not that anyone really minds. We figurę half the point of being 
in Grafton is not needing to get any place else in a hurry, and 
our guests agree. 

-o- 

For Morę Information about Grafton, contact 

The Oi.d Tavern at Grafton. p o. box 9 vl 05146 802 / 843-2231 
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“The Balloons Are Corning!” 

June 4, 5, & 6th 


Lakę Champlain Balloon 
& Craft Festival 

Champlain Valley Fairgrounds 
Essex Junction 


• Largest gathering of Special Shape Balloons in New England 
• Juried Arts & Crafts Show • Balloon Glow 
• Fireworks • Weekend Entertainment • Cast of Beatlemania 
• Festival Midway and Amusement Rides 
• Skydiving • Bungee Jumping • Musicians • Clowns 
• Great Food & Lots Morę! 

One ofthe“Top 100 Events in North 
America in ‘92 ” (American Bus Assn.) 

For Festival Brochure and Balloon Ride Information contact: Lakę Champlain 
Balloon Festival • P.O. Box 83 • Underhill Center, VT 05490 • (802)899-2993 
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t~y>ou Natarai l/ermont 

Yisit the Yermont State Parks! 


Locations shown on the Yermont State Highway Map 

For a free park brochure with a map and a list of campsites and 
other attractions write or cali: 

Yermont Department of Forests, 

Parks and Reereation 

Division of State Parks and Lands 
103 South Main Street 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
(802)244-8711 
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KIPLING SLEPT HERE 


The house will be open to the public 
occasionally to satisfy local interest 
(nearby Marlboro College holds many 
Kipling papers and the card file on 
Kipling at Brattleboro's Brooks Memo¬ 
riał Library is nearly one and a half 
inches thick). Historical materials, 
photographs and texts will be on dis¬ 
play. 

Landmark's goal is to have work 
completed by September, 100 years to 
the month sińce the house was com¬ 
pleted. But even that anniversary is 
not important enough to compromise 
the integrity of the restoration if it re- 
ąuires morę time, Tansey said. 

Even though the experience of living 
in Naulakha may permit us virtually 
to stand in Kipling's shoes, we may 
never fathom his reasons for leaving 
his home so abruptly forever. Still, 
time-traveling in this boatlike house, 
even long after the captain has aban- 
doned ship, conveys a great deal about 
the much-loved writer and yields clues 
to the great personal and cultural dif- 
ferences that caused such friction be- 
tween Kipling and Beatty Balestier. 

A photo shows the brash and jaunty 
Balestier standing next to a horse and 
perhaps the very wagon he rode that 
fateful day he accosted Kipling on the 
road. Tansey said he hopes to have a 
copy madę and perhaps hang it in 
Naulakha. 

• 

The 275-page Landmark Trust hand- 
book, which contains photos and brief 
descriptions of all Landmark proper- 
ties including Naulakha, may be ob- 
tained for $18.50 from its American 
distributor: FPL Corporation, 28 Birge 
St., Brattleboro, VT 05301; tel. (802) 
257-5840 or (800) 848-3747. Until an 
American booking agent is designated, 
all inąuiries about Naulakha should be 
directed in writing to The Landmark 
Trust, Shottesbrooke, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire, England SL6 D SW. Or cali 
0628 825925 Monday through Friday 
from 4 a.m. to 1 p.m. EST. 

The Landmark Trust USA is a non- 
profit, tax-exempt organization that 
welcomes contributions to help pay 
for the restoration of Naulakha. c Oo 


Freelance writer Richard Ewald lives in 
Westminster West. He is pursuing a mas¬ 
ter's degree in historie preservation at the 
University of Yermont. 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, 
for all seasons, 
in the heart of the 
Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen, VT 05733 
800-448-0707 


B ARROWS 
MOUSE 

Inn (SrRcstaurani 

Route 30 
Dorsei, VT 05251 

802-867-4455 

Sally & Tim Brown. 
Innkrcpcn 


THERE ARE OTHER CHOICES 
BUT THERE IS NO COMPARISON 

Located only minutes from Manchester, the 
Barrows House offers warmth, friendliness and 
simplicity combined with an old-fashioned 
country elegance. 

Enjoy comfortable lodging in our 1804 main 
inn and seven surrounding historie huildings 
along with gourmet dining in our greenhouse 
or cozy tavern. 

Ask ahout our special spring rates. 
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The Newhart show madę us 
famous. But it’s the way we 
welcome our guests that 
you will always remember. 
Cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and fine country farę. 


-WAYBCRY INN- 


Route 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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A 

ESCAPE TO A VERMONT MOUNTAINTOP HIDEAWAY 

A friendly welcome awaits you at The Black Bear Inn. At 2000 ft. above the valley 
floor, our mountaintop Country Inn offers fresh, elear air in a pristine wilderness set- 
ting. All rooms have private bath & TV, many with flowered balconies and views. 
Enjoy Country Inn dining at its best with fuli country breakfasts and romantic 
candlelight dinners featuring freshly baked breads. Many miles of enchanting woodland 
walking and hiking trails. Guided naturę walks available. Heated pool. Golf & tennis 
nearby. Attractive packages. 

the Blach Bear Inn 

The Essence of Vermont Hospitality 

^^^^o^6^oltor^lley^nTion^^7^^0^9^33^y 
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West Kiver Codge 


A Country Inn with farmhouse charm. 
Perfect for your oacation, family re 
union, smali party or reception. Home 
of West Rwer Stables, center for English 
Riding. We are close to summer musie 
festwals, craft, antique and flea 
markets. Bed & Breakfast or Dinner - 
included plan. Featured in Best Places 
to Stay in New England. 

Innkeepers: Jack & Gili Winner. 
RD1, Box 693, Newfane, VT 05345 
(802) 365-7745 
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All the Charm of a Vermont Country Inn, 
the Service of a Top Quality Hotel 
...and 100% Satisfaction Quaranteedl 


Whether your travel plans are for business or pleasure, 
you’11 love the value you get at the Hampton Inn! 

• Free Continental Breakfast 

• Indoor Pool / Jacuzzi / Fitness Center 

• Spacious rooms with spectacular mountain views 

• Fireplace lobby with sunken living room 

• Free local calls 

-> Free HBO and ESPN S ea 


Rated “Top 9” out of 300 
Hatnpton Inns natiojuoide! 


Disc °»%%° a n «> 


ai 'able 9es 


Exit 16 on 1-89, Burlington/Colchester, VT (802) 655-6177 


The NORWICH INN EST.1797 


Are a Codę 8 02 

649-1143 


Award-winning 
food & lodging. 
Packages aoailable. 


AT THE HEART OF THE VILLAGE OF NORWICH, VERMONT 
ONE MILE FROM DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Inn at the 

BRASS LANTERN 

‘An intimate B&B Znn, in the 
heart of Stowe country" 

AWARD WINNING • NONSMOKING INN 
Fireplace Rooms 

1-800-729-2980 

Ski, Golf, Honeymoon Packages 
717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672 • 802/253-2229 ♦♦♦ 
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C/%e . ^7/ł/t a/ 

Lodging and Dining in the casual 
elegance of an old Victorian setting. 

Pub • Tea by the fireplace • Piano Lounge ->652 

802-869-2110 • Saxtons River, Vermont (Exit 5, off 1-91, Rt. 121) 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 
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Members of the Robert Howrigan family 
make the rounds, hanging buckets at Misty 
Maples Farm , Fairfield. 
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Sweeter 
Than 

Springtime 

Mapie Sugaring Always 
Sends Venxiont 
Bustliiig into Spring 

Photographed by Paul O. Boisvert 

oes maple syrup really have 
rejuvenative powers? Many old-time Vermonters be- 
lieve that an early-spring dose of syrup fresh from the 
evaporating pan helps to dispell the last of winteris mal- 
adies and sets the taster up for the coming season. 

True or not, there's no 
ąuestion that the burst of 
late winter activity that 
the making of maple syrup 
reąuires — a lot of what in 
any other State would be 
called plain, old-fashioned hard labor — is just what 
many Vermonters still crave to blast them out of win- 
ter's doldrums. 
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Kim Hagen, checking the 
sap flozo, Sheldon. 

Bottom: Teamwork, hanging buckets at 
Finnigan Hill Sugarbush, Fairfield. 



It's an annual ritual that marks the 
end of winter and looks ahead to the 
real spring, yet to come. 

Sugaring is hard work, it's true. But 
it's also exhilarating. There's some- 
thing about being out in the woods on a 
sunny late-winter day, feeling the first 
of springi warm breezes, hanging buck¬ 
ets or emptying them, that puts a spring 
in the step, and a sparkle in the eye. 
Life is stirring again. That can only be 
good news. 
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Top to bottom: Keeping the evap- 
oratorfed, Sheldon. 

Tending the pan , Huntington. 
Help from the entire creiu: Ray¬ 
mond Dubois , Larry Letourneau 
and Melinda Dubois at Mapie 
Hill Farm , Derby. 


Only the people who make mapie 
syrup know the central fact about the 
stuff: that it represents enough physical 
labor to put the average office worker in 
his or her grave. Yet such is the sea- 
son's cali that those who sugar each 
year wouldn't miss it. 
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Even in the Green Mountains of to- 
day, hundreds of Vermonters still seelc 
their chance to wrestle with drills, taps, 
and buckets, to haul tons of sap from 
forest to sugarhouse, and to stay up un- 
til the earliest morning hours boiling it 
into syrup. 

Their payoff is the golden amber, 
warm, sweet-smelling, sweeter tasting 
elixir of spring itself. Vermont is the 
number one producer of mapie syrup in 
the United States, and its mapie crop is 



Top: Boiling for surę, Strawberry 
Hill Farm, Cabot. 

Above, filtering new syrup, Leonard 
Locke at the Leonard and Jean Locke 
Sugar Farm (sińce 1832), Wateruille. 
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worth something over $10 million an- 
nually. That's something to celebrate, 
and St. Albans happily does just that 
each spring at its annual Mapie Festi- 
val. Sugarmakers and sugar consumers 
alike turn out for the county-wide 
event, which draws hundreds to pa- 
rades, sugarhouse tours and other activ- 
ities. 

Even when the trees have budded and 


Ready for market, Red W. W. Whiting 
cans the seasons crop at the Raymond 
Howrigan sugarhouse , Fairfield. 
Below: Mapie's big day, the annual 
Mapie Festival, St. Albans. 
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mapie season has come to an end, there 
are reminders of that bustling transi- 
tion between winter and spring. Sugar- 
houses lose their status as centers of 
the April universe and become ąuiet 
symbols of nostalgia once again. The 
bustling life that filled them somehow 
moves on to fili the trees and blossom- 
ing countryside. Sugaring is over for an- 
other year. Yet its sweet essence lingers 
on, just waiting to be tasted, and re- 
membered, in the year ahead. 

— T.K.S. 


Photographer Paul Boisvert got hooked on sugar¬ 
ing as a boy on a farm in Shelburne.The pho- 
tographs on these pages and others from his col- 
lection will be included in the book Sweet Mapie, 
Life, Lorę, & Recipes from the Sugarbush, to be 
co-published this fali by Vermont Life and Chap- 
ters Publishing, Shelburne. 



Top left: Record of a season , Robert 
Howrigan sugarhouse, Fairfield. 
Above: Spring , Finnigan Hill 
Sugarbush , Fairfield. 
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Does Town Meeting 

Stffl Work? 


T 


Changing Lifestyles 
Challenge Our 
Most Famous Tradition 


By Wilson Ring 


own Meeting Day is as much a part of Vermont's spring landscape as 
late season snowstorms, muddy roads and warm days that give a hint of 
spring. Lilce planting the garden, it is a day Vermonters begin preparing 
for weelcs in advance. People porę over their town reports looking for the 
slightest discrepancy or in search of ways to make their communities 
worlc better; there are arguments to marshal, budgets 
to scrutinize and potluck dishes to plan. 

By the time the first Tuesday in March arrives, cit- 
izens from Readsboro to Canaan are ready to gather 
in town halls, school auditoriums and granges. There they hone their po- 
litical slcills in Vermont's world-famous testament to participatory 
democracy, approving or rejecting budgets and electing local officials for 
the coming year. 

At least that's the way it's supposed to be. Today, however, the statis- 
tics behind the story paint a picture of a beleaguered institution, one 
that is being forced to bend to avoid breaking. 
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Despite Vermont's great rever- 
ence for town meeting, only 
about 10 percent of all voters 
eligible to participate in tradi¬ 
tional town meetings do. 


The problem is simply stated: Town 
Meeting was conceived in another era. 
Because a traditional town meeting de- 
mands that voters troop to Town Hall 
and spend virtually all day there, most 
people holding regular jobs simply 
can't go. 

Statewide, only about 10 percent of 
those eligible to vote in traditional 
town meetings do. In response to the 
vanishing town meeting voter, morę 
than half of Vermont's municipalities 
conduct at least some town meeting 
business by Australian ballot, the sim- 
pler, easier method that threatens to 
destroy old-fashioned town meetings 
completely. Meanwhile, towns are 
scrambling to hołd onto their tradi¬ 
tional meetings by conducting them at 
night or even, thanks to a new law 
that could change the face of town 
meeting, on Saturdays. 

The Australian ballot is 
not to be confused with the 
paper ballots often used at 
town meetings. The Aus¬ 
tralian method is simply vot- 
ing the way the rest of the 
world does it, with prepared 
ballots, polis that are open at 
least nine hours a day and 
absentee ballots for those 
who can't be there. In short, 
issues and offices that were 
once settled on the town 
meeting hall floor are de- 
cided in voting booths, 
where an "X" in the appro- 
priate box substitutes for 
face-to-face debate. 

Opponents of old-fash- 
ioned town meetings say the 
tradition is simply out- 
moded, about as practical 
now as snów rollers or the 
horse-drawn milk wagon. 
When towns were first char- 
tered in the mid-1700s, 
meetings were held two or 
three times a year, and liter- 
ally all government deci- 
sions had to be madę by the 
collected populace. Now boards of se- 
lectmen and, in larger communities, 
Professional staffs headed by town 
managers oversee day-to-day opera- 
tions. Many feel that the issues facing 
their communities are too compli- 
cated for the uninitiated to debate 
once a year. And as the issues get morę 


complicated, the discussion gets 
longer. 

In addition, some towns have sim¬ 
ply grown too large. Former Deputy 
Secretary of State Paul Gillies, until 
last year the state's town meeting an- 
swer man, says that for any commu- 
nity with morę than 2,500 residents — 
and there are 60 in the State — town 
meeting is impractical. He cites a 
Lamoille County union school district 
meeting attended by 700 people,* chaos 
reigned. 

Morę important than all these 
things, however, is the contention that 
the grand old institution actually dis- 
enfranchises many Vermonters be¬ 
cause fewer and fewer are willing or 
able to take the day off to attend. And 
there is no absentee ballot for anyone 
out of town the day of the meeting. 

'Town meeting in the old days 
when the farmer could milk his cows 
in the morning and then take a hot 
dish to town meeting and then go 
home for the afternoon milking was 
fine," says Marion Fish, who led a suc- 
cessful drive to adopt the Australian 
ballot in the Rutland County town of 
Shrewsbury. "But now the young cou- 
ple with the family who has to work 
and the older people who can't get 
there are denied the right to vote." 

Traditional town meeting has strong 
support, however, among people who 
see the Australian ballot not as 
progress but as a step away from Ver- 
mont's ideals. "Truły, it's the demise 
of democracy on a local level," said 
Sharon Winnicki, a vigorous supporter 
of town meeting who fought in vain to 
keep it alive in Shrewsbury. "Pm sick 
for my children." 

Supporters argue that town meeting 
is a vital way to keep people in tune 
with local issues, maintain a sense of 
community, and keep the torch of 
democracy burning. It's morę compli¬ 
cated than just the issue of the Aus¬ 
tralian ballot, says Winnicki: "Who- 
ever said the price of democracy meant 
you didn't have to work for it?" 

Or, as a Brookfield Town Meeting 
Day voter reputedly protested: the 
Australian ballot is "microwave 
democracy — the easy way out." 

Frank Bryan, a University of Ver- 
mont political science professor who 
specializes in local government, be- 
lieves town meeting may again be- 
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come as crucial as it was 200 years 
ago. "The neighborhood will be as im- 
portant to us as it was in 1838," he 
says. 

Bryan thinks the same Computer 
technology that allows people to work 
at home will make town meeting morę 
practical. Instead of cumbersome pa- 
per ballots, for example, he suggested 
that townspeople could vote at a meet¬ 
ing with hand-held processors that 
would instantly tabulate votes. 

But the basie form of town meeting 
should be retained, Bryan says: "We 
have something that the rest of the 
country is already trying to reinvent. It 
would be catastrophic to jettison it 
now at the dawn of this new age." 

In spite of Bryan's sentiments, scores 
of Vermont communities are doing 
just that. A 1990 survey of the state's 
246 municipalities by the Secretary of 
State's office found that 132 towns 
elected officers by Australian ballot, 
and 28 communities used the Aus¬ 
tralian ballot to decide all municipal 
issues. Dozens of others used a combi- 
nation of the Australian ballot and the 
traditional town meeting. 

Perhaps the biggest change in town 
meeting in decades will be wrought by 
a State law passed last year. The mea- 
sure allows towns to hołd their meet- 
ings on any of the three days preceding 
Town Meeting Day, with any Aus¬ 
tralian ballot voting done on Tuesday. 
For the first time, towns can meet on 
Saturday in hopes that morę people 
can attend. This March, many towns 
will probably consider rescheduling fu¬ 
turę meetings. 

"I would expect to see a lot of them 
go this year," says Paul Gillies. 

At the least, the change may answer 
the ąuestion of whether people don't 
attend town meeting primarily be- 
cause they have to go to work or be- 
cause they simply aren't interested. 

Some towns have already madę their 
own attempts to bring town meeting 
into the 1990s. Last fali, voters in 
North Hero took less than an hour to 
defeat seven articles at a special town 
meeting held to decide whether the 
community should scrap traditional 
town meeting in favor of the Aus¬ 
tralian ballot. 

About a third of North Hero's 460 
voters packed the town hall. They 
voiced all the usual arguments for and 


against town meeting. In the end, they 
decided to change the time of the 
meeting. Beginning this spring North 
Hero residents will meet in the 
evening, making it possible for people 
who work during the day to attend. 

"Pm lcind of pleased they didn't go 
to Australian ballot," Town Moderator 
Douglas Tudhope said after the meet¬ 
ing. "It's pure democracy in operation 
and it works." 




The first law allowing the Australian 
ballot for March meeting votes was 
passed in 1892. It ruled out the prac- 
tice for communities smaller than 
4,000 people, however. In 1912 the law 
was changed to allow all towns to use 
Australian ballot to elect officers. It 
wasn't until 1935 that the legislature 
allowed communities to use it for all 
ąuestions, should the voters so choose. 
But the catch was that the vote to in- 
stitute the system had to be renewed 
annually, making it a cumbersome 
procedurę. 

That changed in 1984 when the leg¬ 
islature authorized towns to use Aus¬ 
tralian ballot every year following a 
single decision to do so. "It was very 
much a green light to throw out all 
town meetings as long as you held a 
public hearing," Gillies says. 

In theory, at those public informa- 
tional hearings townspeople can ask 
ąuestions and debate the articles un- 
der consideration, thus keeping alive 
the personal aspect of town meeting 
and assuring that voters are well in- 
formed. But articles cannot be 
amended at informational hearings as 
they can at town meetings; reconsider- 
ing a defeated article reąuires that an- 
other vote be 
wamed and an- 
other informa¬ 
tional meeting 
held, a process 
that takes at 
least 30 days. 

Despite this, 

State figures 
show that, on 
average, at 
least twice as 
many people 
vote in Aus¬ 
tralian ballot 
elections as at 
traditional 


Towns have fought lach of at- 
tendance by using the Aus¬ 
tralian ballot or changing the 
time or day of their meetings 
in hopes morę people can at¬ 
tend. Perhaps the biggest 
change in town meeting in 
decades is a new law that al¬ 
lows towns to meet on Satur- 
days. 
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town meetings. Town meeting sup- 
porters argue, however, that the 
mandatory informational meetings 
that precede Australian ballot votes 
are poorly attended. "Often times only 
an embarrassing handful shows up," 
Gillies notes. And that fact guarantees 
that when people cast their ballots 
they are uninformed, say town meet- 
ing's supporters. 

At least some of the hostility toward 
town meeting stems from the meet¬ 
ings themselves. They are not always 
occasions for polite and noble give and 
take. Comments can turn nasty and 
grudges formed can last a lifetime. "A 
lot of people will go to town meeting 
and when they leave they feel they 
have been treated like dirt," said 
Gillies. "They feel their vote has been 
diluted. They feel debate has been cut 
off unnecessarily ąuiclc. You get a lot 
of bad feeling and they say, 'we'll fix 
you and go to Australian ballot.' " 

In Shrewsbury the contentious six- 


year Australian ballot debate focused 
on taxes. Marion Fish contends that 
big ticket items — such as an addition 
to the local elementary school — were 
being forced through town meeting by 
Shrewsbury's well-to-do professionals, 
who she says could afford to take the 
day off to attend the meeting and pay 
the higher taxes. Working class people 
who couldn't get the day off and re- 
tired people who were physically un- 
able to attend were forced to pay the 
taxes approved by the others, she ar- 
gues. "What they are looking for is a 
private school education at generał 
taxpayers' expense," Fish said. "What 
we had in this town was taxation with- 
out representation." 

Sharon Winnicki said those opposed 
to Shrewsbury's traditional town 
meeting opposed building or buying 
anything new. They had little interest 
in town affairs other than to be surę 
that taxes stayed Iow, she charged. 
"It's an easy way to kill budget items," 


she said, "no ąuestion about it." 

The first push in Shrewsbury 
changed the annual school meeting to 
Australian ballot, but other town busi¬ 
ness was handled in the traditional 
meeting format until last spring, when 
the old way was rejected at a special 
town meeting. Beginning this year, the 
town's 750 registered voters will de- 
cide all issues by Australian ballot. 

In the Connecticut River Valley 
town of Norwich, which has about 
2,400 registered voters, the move to 
Australian ballot has accomplished 
what organizers hoped. Voter partici- 
pation has increased dramatically, and 
two efforts to return to the old system 
were defeated. The informational 
meetings are well attended and the 
voters are informed, town officials say. 

Town Clerk Karen Porter said that 
at a traditional town meeting in 1982 
only 5.4 percent of voters cast paper 
ballots for the school budget. The fol- 
lowing day 31 percent cast Australian 
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Town Meeting Weekend? 

hen he was a teenager, Bjórn 
Kilburn's parents, Michael and 
Astri, took him along to Man¬ 
chester^ annual town meeting. As Kil¬ 
bum, too young to vote, sat on the side- 
lines, he heard citizens debate the recur- 
ring ąuestion: how can we make town 
meeting morę ac- 
cessible to morę 
voters? 

The only op- 
tions seemed to be 
adopting the Aus- 
tralian ballot or 
changing meetings 
from Tuesday, the 
traditional Town 
Meeting Day, to a 
day on which morę 
people could attend. State law, however, 
did not allow much leeway. Manchester 
already held its meeting on Monday 
night to attract morę voters, but Kilbum 
wondered if morę couldn't be done: 
Why not hołd town meeting on a week¬ 
end? 

Finally, in the fali of 1990, when he 
was a senior at Burr and Burton Semi- 
nary, Manchester^ high school, Kilburn 
brought his frustration, and his idea, to 
family friend Robert E. West. West, for- 
merly a practicing attorney, drafted an 
amendment to the town meeting statute 
allowing towns to meet on the Saturday 
before Town Meeting Day. State repre- 
sentatives Orland Campbell and Made- 
line Harwood brought the proposal to 
the legislature,- in 1992, with some revi- 
sions, it was enacted. 

There was little fanfarę at the time, 
but KilbunTs idea could tum out to be 
the biggest change in town meeting in 
many years. A few towns have already 
madę use of "the Kilbum amendment." 
Manchester was one of the first, voting 
last May to conduct its 1993 meeting on 
the last Saturday in February, starting at 
1:30 p.m. 

Kilbum, now 20 and a sophomore en- 
gineering student at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, says he is pleased by the response 
to the new law "because it shows that 
it's probably a worthwhile piece of legis- 
lation," and because of what he believes 
it says about govemment in Vermont. 

"I wasn't even a voting Citizen, yet I 
was able to have an impact on govern- 
ment in a positive way," he said. "And 
that was reassuring to me." 

It may also turn out to be reassuring 
to voters around the State who are wor- 
ried about the futurę of their own town 
meetings. 




ballots to elect town officers. In 1984, 
the first year all issues were decided by 
Australian ballot, morę than 60 per- 
cent of the voters participated. And 
the numbers have stayed high ever 
sińce. 

"In this town people like to vote," 
Porter said. 

In Duxbury, which has about 600 
registered voters, all town and local 
school business is conducted from the 
town meeting floor, much as it was 
when the town was chartered in 1763. 
Town Clerlc Leta Berno said there has 
been no organized effort to change the 
system. 

"They don't want Australian bal¬ 
lot, " Berno said. Duxbury voters, she 
says, prefer to be able to amend the ar- 
ticles from the floor and finalize them 
on the spot; they lcnow the Australian 
ballot system from participation in 
their union high school district, and 
they don't like it. "They don't have 
the control like they can at the regular 
meetings," Berno says. 

One of the anomalies of the move to 
Australian ballot is the fate of the 
moderator. Even towns that have 
opted to decide all town business by 
Australian ballot are reąuired to elect 
a moderator, once one of the most es- 
teemed positions in Vermont towns. 
The moderator is still responsible for 
running the public hearings held be¬ 
fore the polis open, but the position re- 
tains only a shadow of its former glory. 
It may go the way of the fence viewer 
or high bailiff, jobs once essential to 
every town but now ąuaint — and 
powerless — vestiges of the past. 

Even with traditional town meeting 
gone, Arthur Patten, 87, was elected 
last spring to moderate his 40th town 
meeting in Shrewsbury. This year will 
be his last. 

"I had the best job in town. I didn't 
get paid," Patten said, his gravelly 
voice still strong. "I ran the meeting. I 
only worked one day, but I was the 
boss." 

When asked what he felt the first 
Tuesday in March would be like with- 
out traditional town meeting, he 
replied, "I don't know what it's going 
to be like. I don't lcnow." c o? 


Wilson Ring is a reporter in Montpelier for 
the Associated Press. 


One of Panton's gavels 
is madę ofwood from a 
hoat Benedict Arnold 
beached in the town in 
1776 after the Battle of 
Valcour Island. It isn't 
used regidarly for 
Town Meeting, but it is 
emblematic of Ver- 
mont's town meeting 
traditions. 
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6 Bread or Bloodf 
And Other 
Tales 



Of Vermont’s 
Forgotten Copper 
Years 


By SUSAN YOUNGWOOD 
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long A road in the southeast 
corner of the Orange County 
town of Vershire grow thick- 
ets of lush blueberry bushes. 
Neighbors carry tin cans into the 
woods to pick the berries, which 
thrive on the acidic soil. They also ex- 
plore the area's caves, hiking up an 
old road that winds through a yerdant 
forest until it reaches a wide-open 
wasteland of red, rocky rubble. 

Hidden on a mountainside, these 
caves are actually minę shafts dug 
thousands of feet into solid rock. Morę 
than 100 years ago, this hillside 
teemed with miners who produced 
tons of copper ore, enough to keep 
much of the Union Army outfitted 
during the Civil War. 

Once there was a town of morę than 
1,000 people here, with churches and 
generał Stores, an elementary school 
and a dance hall. It was called Ely, 
[pronounced EeT-ee] and was home 
to the Vermont Copper Mining 
Company, one of the nation's 
largest mining operations. In 
1883, Ely was also the site of 
a major labor uprising, a news 
event that madę headlines 
across the Northeast. 

■ Soon after, copper mining 
| died in Vershire. Ely's houses 
were moved away or destroyed. 
Its post office closed in 1887, 
and all that's left now is the 
rubble — mountains and moun- 


tains of it; old foundations and 
stonework, brackish streams, and 
acres of reddish dirt still unable to sup- 
port vegetation, with the thick blue¬ 
berry bushes lining the perimeter. 

"It's Vermont's ghost town/' says 
Giovanna Peebles, the State archaeolo- 
gist, and its ruins have a tale to tell. 

• 

An almost indestructible metal, cop¬ 
per has always been a valued resource. 
In the early days of the United States, 
it was used for roofing, household 
items and sheathing the hulls of sail- 
ing yessels. It was discovered in Ver- 
mont in the late 1700s, first in Straf- 
ford, adjacent to Vershire, and then in 
Vershire and Corinth, part of a belt of 
copper that stretches across the East, 
into the Appalachian Mountains in 
Tennessee. 

South Strafford's Elizabeth Minę, 
one of the nation's first, was begun in 
1793, and produced ore as late as 1958. 
The Vermont Copper Mining Com¬ 
pany started business in Vershire in 
1854. When the Civil War drove up 
the demand, and the price, for copper 
— a major constituent in weaponry — 
operations were expanded. 

But management problems and law- 
suits plagued the company and profits 
fell. In 1865, shareholder Smith Ely 
took over. 

A retired furniture manufacturer 
from New Jersey, Ely moved to West 
Fairlee to run his new business. By the 








end of 1869, he had turned the com¬ 
pany around, producing a $100,000 
dividend for shareholders. He poured 
money into the operation to revolu- 
tionize methods, and the 1870s were 
boom years for Ely. 

Vershire, a quiet farming commu- 
nity, was transformed by the town 
spawned by the copper minę. Morę 
than 100 buildings sprang up. There 
was a tailor, a photography studio, 
confectionery, meat market, livery sta- 
ble, doctor's office, barber, millinery, 
library, blacksmith. The Cornish min- 
ers who flocked to Vershire built a 
Methodist church and the Irish a 
Catholic one. 

By 1880, nearly a ąuarter of the 851 
miners in Vershire were from Corn- 
wall. In addition to Vermonters, other 
workers came from Ireland, Germany, 
France, Armenia, Italy and Canada. 
Town records are peppered with names 
like Trevithick, Pemberthy, Penrole, 
and Trewethan,- Murphy, Doyle, 


0'Connell, and McCarthy. 

Cousin Jaclcs, as the Cornish were 
lcnown, were valued for their uncanny 
ability to "smell" ore — to find and 
follow a vein. They brought to Ver- 
shire saffron calces and pasties and a 
lilting speech pattern. 

An 1879 article in the Bradford 
Opinion describes conditions at the 
mines: The miners worlced in three 
eight-hour shifts by the light of a can- 
dle set in soft clay and stuck against 
the wali. Using hammers, cobbers 
broke apart large pieces of rock, which 
were then washed. The ore next went 
to the roast beds, where it burned for 
two to three months, emitting sulphur 
fumes. ("The men who worlc here ex- 
perience no inconvenience from the 
fumes and they are not considered in- 
jurious to the health of the workmen," 
the article stated.) 

Ore was then taken to the smelting 
works, huge furnaces lined with fire 
brick imported from Scotland. Here, 


Top , Ely in 1896 , zuhen it was known 
as Copperfield. The 'chimney flue' 
climbs bare hill at center; the 
smelters were in long buildings at 
right. Above , the chimney flue as the 
forest began to claim it. 

Opposite page: The miners were an 
intemational crew. 
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Ely Ely-Goddard's artistocratic ways 
did not endear him to his workers. 


furnace workers endured 12-hour 
shifts. Some of the laborers were as 
young as 10; they worked 10 or morę 
hours a day and went to school at 
night. 

As in most company towns, miners 
were given credit at the company storę 
until pay day arrived, when the gro- 
cery bills, rent, and other debts were 
deducted from wages. Miners paid 75 
cents a month to ensure medical care 
for themselves and their families. 

For recreation, there were mapie 
sugar parties, church picnics and ice 
cream and strawberry festivals, 
spelling bees, baseball games, and 
horse trots. The town auditorium wel- 
comed sporting events and traveling 
theater shows such as the Boston 
Opera Company and the New York 
Theater. On Saturday nights, the min¬ 
ers filled the streets and liąuor Stores 
of West Fairlee. 

But Ely was a grim sight. 

"It is an ill-built, straggling little 
place, having practically but one Street, 
and that Street is steep and crooked," 
said one press report. "The houses — 
few of which are at all attractive — are 
set down anywhere, in linę and out of 
linę, and the village has a woefully 
shabby loolc.... The country around 
the village is ... completely destitute 
of vegetation and not a particie of color 
relieves its horrid blackness.... For 
some distance around all yegetable 
growth is sparse and stunted. And per- 
vading everything is a most beastly 
odor from the roasting beds, caused by 
the noxious gases evolved from the ore 
by heat.... Altogether, the spot is the 
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most utterly God-forsaken in the 
whole world." 

In fact, some farmers sued the com¬ 
pany in 1882 for injury to their lands 
from the smoke and fumes. Because 
the miners couldnY grow their own 
food, local farmers prospered by ped- 
dling their produce in Ely. Carpenters, 
building suppliers and tradesmen also 
benefitted. 

The Ely family led a life that con- 
trasted sharply with the gritty mining 
operation. "The style in which Smith 
Ely lived astonished the natives of the 
ąuiet yillage," wrote Edwin Ely of his 
uncle. 

Smith Ely enticed his grandson, Ely 
Ely-Goddard, to join the firm in 1876. 
Goddard wore fanciful clothing and 
soon earned a reputation as a playboy. 
He invited the social elite from New 
York City, Paris, and Newport, Rhode 
Island, to parties, picnics, dinners and 
country dances, and they paraded 
around the countryside in fancy vehi- 
cles. A private theater put on shows, 
and orchestras imported from New 
York and Boston held recitals. On 
Ely's main Street, next to the smelter, 
Goddard built an elaborate mansion 
called Elysium. Inevitably, his display 
of wealth caused resentment in Ver- 
monters and the miners. 

But the Elys became a political force. 
Goddard was elected to the State 
House of Representatiyes in 1878 and 
1880. The company's lawyer, Roswell 
Farnham, was elected governor in 
1880. And in 1878 the citizens of Ver- 
shire, hoping to flatter the Elys into a 
large donation, changed the town's 
name to Ely — a vote that was reversed 
four years later. (The name lives on in 
a section of nearby Fairlee, a yestige of 
the days when copper from the minę 
was loaded onto trains there.) 

Amidst these trappings of success, 
the company was struggling. In 1881, 
Ely decided to sell; Goddard and Fran¬ 
cis M. Cazin, a German mining engi- 
neer, bought the operation. They 
poured money into expensive ideas 
that failed. Dissension between God¬ 
dard and Cazin grew ; Cazin was fired 
and then sued the company. 

By 1883, the company's financial 
condition worsened, crippled by a 
combination of factors: lawsuits, 
the costs of expansion, the 
declining price of copper, 

Smith Ely's poor health, the 
growing dominance of west¬ 
ern mines, and the diminish- 
ing richness of the ore. 


On Friday, June 29, the day before 
pay day, the directors posted a sign on 
the door of the generał storę. The minę 
would be closed, unless the "men will 
work at reduced rates." The workers 
could still live in the company-owned 
housing rent-free, the notice said, and 
smelt the mined ore to bring the com¬ 
pany enough money to pay their back 
wages. 

The men had gone unpaid for two 
months. Their families were hungry. 
This notice infuriated them. That 
weekend, the Ely War began. 

The miners held heated discussions 
all weekend and vowed to do no morę 
work until they were paid their back 
wages. They threatened to take over 
the town. 

A mob raided Ely's generał storę on 
Monday, July 2. According to the 
Burlington Free Press, "About 150 
men and boys rushed in and cleaned 
out everything they could lay hands 
on. Even women and children joined 
in the raid." 

Then, about 200 men armed with 
clubs, rocks and knives marched to 
Smith Ely's house in West Fairlee. 
"Bread or blood!" they reportedly 
shouted. Five miners met with Ely, 
who blamed the mess on Cazin and 
supposedly told the miners it was fine 
with him to "unroof" Cazin's house. 

The miners, doubting company offi- 
cials' promises that they would be 
paid, returned to Ely and claimed all 
the company's possessions, including 
150 kegs of gun powder. 

"The rioters are now waiting to see 
if money comes to pay them tonight, 
and threaten, in case it does not come, 
to bum the two or three hundred build- 
ings and destroy all other property," 
the Free Press reported. The paper 
added that the rioters are "for the credit 
of our State ... mainly foreigners." 

Telegrams flitted back and forth. 
"Send all the money on both ship- 

The Ely mansion , when it stood 
on Ely's main 
Street. It 
now over- 
looks Lakę 
Fairlee. 
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ments of copper, 77 one from the com¬ 
pany treasurer pleaded. 'Taił not. Prop- 
erty in hands of mob all day. They 
threaten Mr. Ely 7 s life. Have rescued 
him twice today. They threatened to 
burn all the property tonight. 77 

"There is a reign of terror at the 
mines, 77 began another message. 

But other reports called the miners 
well-behaved, morę swagger than ac- 
tion. "... the crowd appears to have 
been the mildest, politest, suavest 
gang that ever lynched a man, 77 one 
newspaper reported. 

When money ar- 
rived on Wednes- 
day, the miners 
learned they would 
receive only 20 
cents on the dollar. 

They threatened to 
burn company- 
owned buildings 
and blow up the 
mines if complete 
payment were not 
madę by Saturday 
night. Armed with 
revolvers, knives 
and clubs, they ran 
Cazin and his fam- 
ily out of town. 

The county sher- 
iff called upon Gov- 
ernor John L. 

Barstow for help. 

At 6:35 p.m. on 
Friday, July 6, a spe- 
cial train carrying 
four units of Ver- 
mont 7 s National 
Guard left Essex 
Junction, making stops in Montpelier 
and Northfield. 

The train stopped at Ely station on 
the Connecticut River in Fairlee at 
1:30 a.m. ; traveling on coke wagons, 
the soldiers set off for Vershire, nine 
miles away. As the sun rosę on a hot 
Saturday morning, 184 soldiers 
marched into town. But instead of 
meeting a mob of unruly men, they 
were met with silence. 

The miners, exhausted from a week 
of threats and violence, had gone to 
bed late Friday night. For the first time 
in a week the village was ąuiet. The 
town slowly wakened as the soldiers 
entered. Instead of a fight, they were 
soon hearing all the grievances of the 
miners and their families. They dis- 
tributed their canned meat and bis- 
cuits to the hungry villagers and then 
left, three hours after they had come. 


Twelve men were arrested that 
morning, but were released two days 
later, charges dropped. 

Newspapers around the Northeast 
carried the story of the Ely War. "Gov. 
Barstow has acted in this matter in a 
way which has received and deserved 
the praises of all parties in the State/ 7 
wrote the New York Times in a typical 
report. /7 But the company, misman- 
aged and deeply involved, is responsi- 
ble for a riot which, to the laborers, 
seems the most practicable protest 


Miners worked in eight-honr shifts, by 
candle or lamplight. 

against neglect and oppression. 77 

Although rare in Vermont, labor 
strife was a common story elsewhere 
in the 1870s and 1880s. 

77 The Ely War happened at a time 
when there was major labor unrest 
throughout the country, 77 says Walter 
Wallace, who teaches Vermont history 
at Johnson State College. 

/7 What happened in Ely has to be 
viewed from both a regional and global 
perspective, 77 Wallace said. /7 Where did 
the workers come from? — England, 
Wales. 77 They brought 77 social baggage 
along with their clothes," including 
some of the old traditional mining cul- 
ture, such as resistance to authority 
and a sense of a united worker com- 
munity, said Wallace. 


Whatever its causes, labor unrest 
hastened the end of the mining opera- 
tion. The company declared banlc- 
ruptcy and was sold at auction in 1888. 

After the Ely War and the death of 
the copper operation, Copperfield, as 
Ely came to be lcnown, slowly emp- 
tied. Miners found jobs elsewhere. 
Buildings were sold and moved: Ely- 
sium is a vacation home on Lalce Fair¬ 
lee, the Methodist church eventually 
became a community center, the 
Catholic church a laundry in West 
Fairlee. Other 
buildings burned or 
collapsed. In 1880 
there were 1,875 
people living in 
Vershire. In the 
next 10 years, morę 
than 1,000 left. By 
1960 the popula- 
tion sanie to a Iow 
of 236; today it is 
roughly 450. 

Since the Ely 
War, .the mines 
have changed own- 
ership several 
times. In the early 
1900s, George 
| Westinghouse, the 
| inventor and indos¬ 
ie trialist, bought the 
| minę site to experi- 
| ment with smelt- 
«r ing methods and 
| eąuipment. Finan- 
g ciał troubles caused 
| him to quit in 
!• 1905. 

The land is now 
owned by Ely Minę Forest Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of an English pension fund. 
Fountain Forestry Inc. of Pittsfield, 
New Hampshire, manages it. 

The increased demand for copper 
during World War II led to the reopen- 
ing of the Elizabeth Minę in South 
Strafford in 1943. After producing 
nearly three million tons of copper ore, 
it closed in 1958. 

At both sites, vegetation slowly re- 
turned to the denuded hills ; raspber- 
ries, blackberries and blueberries came 
first, flourishing in the acidic soil. 

Today, the colors can be intense: 
deep red earth, elear blue sky, bright 
green trees. A faint acrid odor taints 
the air, morę like a city Street than the 
Vermont countryside. Huge moun- 
tains of tailings dominate,- old stone 
foundations are hidden in the trees. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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ThAT MOMENT WHEN THE HILLS 


FORGET WINTER AND BLOOM... 



lossom time, the true spring that every Vermonter 
waits for, is not easily defined. Like most of the sea- 
sons in Vermont, it is a continuum, beginning in 
ApriYs chill with bloodroot and hepatica, and continuing, as spring 
greens climb the hillsides, to the later, morę flamboyant glories of 
trout lilies, oiolets and ladyslippers. 


Top, magnolia in Manchester, 
Alden Pellett; richt, hepatica, 
Ted Levin; opposite page, spring 
comes to Danby, Alan L. Graham. 
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ermont's rolling 
landscape can seem to 
go on almost foreoer on 
some spring days. Views such 
as this one looking north from 
East Burkę toward Mt. Pisgah , 
above Lakę Willoughby, are im- 
pressioe in scalę. Yet even morę 
impresswe is the thought that 
the rolling springtime hills are 
studded with thousands upon 
thousands of tiny blossoms , 
each with its own genetic 
makeup, internal Schedule and 
ecological survival strategy. 
Whether close at hand, or at a 
distance, naturę is a wizard , 
and blossom time prooes it. 

— T.K.S. 



Columbine, Ted Levin; 
right, East Burkę, 
George Cahoon Jr. 
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BIG MOVIE 

I er mon I Budget 


In Making 
WHERE THE RlVERS 

Flow North, 
Arts Entrepreneur 
Jay Cr aren Attempts 
The Improbable 


By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by 
Paul O. Boisyert 



I t is a raw day on tiny, pristine 
Warden Pond in Barnet Center. 
Wind whips off the water and 
through a stand of cedars where 
actor Rip Torn and actress Tantoo 
Cardinal, both dressed in shabby 1920s 
clothing, are loading a worn horse- 
drawn cart. A movie camera is trained 
on them, and surrounding the camera 
in a ragged semicircle scattered 
through the trees are members of the 
movie crew — grips, gaffers, techni- 
cians, production assistants, prop and 
malce-up personnel — dressed in layers 
of wool and down, stamping their feet 
and blowing on their hands to keep 
warm. At the center, wearing a bulky 
parka and a scarlet cap with earflaps, 
and loolcing exhausted, is Jay Craven, 
director of Where the Rivers Flow 
North. He has been filming this movie 
for a month, and has about two weelcs 
morę to go. That is, if his stamina and 
money don't run out. 

"We haven't madę it through yet, 
but we're almost there," says Craven, 
a wan smile on his lips. "Knock 
wood." He leans over and raps his 
knuckles on the slender trunk of a tali 
cedar. 

Craven has spent many moments 
during the last year knocking on wood. 
During the filming of Rivers last fali 
he freąuently interrupted himself to 
tap not only trees but telephone poles, 



desks — anything that could serve as a 
good-luck totem. Because in trying to 
produce a full-blown feature film on a 
minuscule (by Hollywood standards) 
$1.6 million budget, he knew it would 
help to have luck on his side. 

Not that Craven, 41, is the type to 
leave much to chance. He madę his 
first film at age 17 while a freshman at 
Boston University, and moved to Ver- 
mont in 1974 in search of "a place 
with a strong sense of community." 
As the founder and former director of 
Catamount Arts, a non-profit arts pre- 
senter in St. Johnsbury, he earned a 
reputation for energy and drive, atten- 
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On the set: Rip Tom , zuith manę of gray; Tantoo Cardinal , far right; and Bill Raymond confer in a scene filmed in 
Bamet; at left, Michael J. Fox. Opposite page, Jonah Thomas of Thetford, one of many Vermonters in the film. 


tion to detail and an ability to get 
things done in the face of nearly im- 
possible odds. 

When he couldn't get any financing 
to produce Rivers several years ago, 
Craven went ahead and madę a short 
feature, High Water, in part to estab- 
lish a track record. Despite its paltry 
$57,000 budget, High Water — which, 
like Rivers, is based on a story by Iras- 
burg writer Howard Frank Mosher — 
won 10 International film awards. Us- 
ing these credentials and a $35,000 
grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts, Craven and his wife, pro- 
ducer Bess 0'Brien, toured Yermont, 


tirelessly pitching their new film to 
potential investors at a series of Brie- 
and-Chablis fund raisers. 

And when they could no longer beg 
money, they begged time, talent, props 
— even special effects. No money to 
create a rainstorm? Craven prevailed 
upon local fire departments to make 
one for him. No budget for extras? 
Scores of Vermonters — including 
Governor Howard Dean and his 8- 
year-old daughter, Annę — volun- 
teered. Can't afford weathered barn 
board for a set? Rent some from a 
farmer. Old fishing poles, traps, tele- 
phones, and furniture were dredged 


from residents' attics and put to use as 
props. Farmers volunteered their work 
clothes for costumes (costume de¬ 
signer Stephanie Kerley said, in tones 
of admiration, that the overalls were 
so much morę "distressed" — that is, 
used-looking — than she could ever 
have madę new ones loolc using bleach 
and sandpaper). Local women knitted 
period sweaters. Livestock owners 
loaned horses and cows. 

"People opened their hearts to us as 
well as their homes," says Craven. "It 
really expanded my idea of what 'com- 
munity' means." 

But Craven's phenomenal success in 
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Director of photography Paul Ryatt, left, and director Jay Craven. 


cobbling together this 
movie is not solely due to 
his tenacity or personal 
charm. At the heart of all 
the hoopla is the story, a 
dramatic and compelling 
tale set sąuarely in the 
stark heart of the North¬ 
east Kingdom during the 
1920s. It is the tale of a 
Vermont logger, Noel Lord 
(played by Torn), and his 
efforts to fight progress — 
as represented by the 
power company — and re- 
tain the remnants of his 
independence and dignity. 

The story also details the 
strong, yet unconventional romance 
between Lord and his resilient Native 
American housekeeper, Bangor, played 
by Cardinal, a Canadian actress of 
Cree descent who appeared in Dances 
with Wolves and Black Robę. 

Not your average Hollywood plot. 
Screenwriter John Fusco ( Thunder - 
heart, The Babę), who owns a home in 
northern Vermont, worlced with 
Craven on the movie and tried — and 
failed — to attract some Hollywood 
investors to the project. 

"Everyone's looking for a block- 
buster which will appeal to that core 
of viewers in the 18-to-24-year-old 
rangę," he said. "A story with an old 
guy as the main character — people 
don't want to hear it." 

"It's a character-driven movie, as op- 
posed to an action-driven movie," says 
actor Treat Williams, who owns a 
home in Manchester Center. Williams, 
who starred in the movie Hair as well 
as Prince of the City, toolc time from 
television work to play a smali role in 
Rivers — that of the manager of a car- 
nival fighter. 

"If I can lend my name to a project 
like this, and if my name helps, Tm 
happy to do it," says Williams. 

"This is a powerful film," adds 
Fusco. "It will be the first feature film 
to capture the true character of Ver- 
mont." 

Vermont — its rugged landscape and 
unpredictable weather — is morę like 
a character in Mosher's boolc than just 
a setting for the action. In fact, Craven 
says that Mosher's ability to connect 
characters to their environment is one 
of the things that attracts him to 
MosheTs work. (He would next like to 
taclcle Mosher's novel Disappear- 
ances, a tale of bootlegging on the 
Canadian border.) Craven says he envi- 


sions a thriving New England cinema, 
much like the Irish and Scandinavians 
have created. 

"I hope, in my work, to help illumi- 
nate the character of the land and the 
character of the people," he says. "This 
is not a movie in which Vermont is 
just a pretty backdrop." 

Indeed, there is little of conven- 
tional beauty on the sets, which por- 
tray the trappings of a hardscrabble 
logger's life. Torn, a Hollywood and 
Broadway actor, Oscar nominee and 
yeteran of 40 films including Cross 
Creek and Heartland, looks splendid 
but wild in a scraggly shoulder-length 
gray wig, with a hook replacing the 
hand his character lost in a frealc acci- 
dent. CardinaPs strong and lovely fea- 
tures are somewhat marred by a gap- 
toothed smile,- she had bridgework re- 
moved for the role. The fictional cou- 
ple live in a ramshackle cabin (the 
rented barn board was returned after 
shooting) and travel about in a sagging 
cart drawn by the logger's aging horse, 
General. 

But what the story may lack in 
beauty it makes up for in drama. The 
script — written by Danville resident 
Don Bredes and Craven, with Mosher's 
support — calls for at least 85 sets at 
55 locations, as well as rain, fire, flood 
and snów, nonę of which would be 
simple with a budget 10 times greater. 
But Craven, working seven-day weeks 
and 17-hour days, somehow managed 
to puli it all together. 

As a Vermont filmmaker uncon- 
nected to the world of big-budget 
movies, he played just about the only 
card he held — the Vermont card. The 
Vermont connection brought to his 
board of directors such luminaries as 
Fusco and Pulitzer Prize winning play- 
wright David Mamet, who owns a 


home in Cabot. Actor 
Michael J. Fox, who owns 
a home in Woodstock, 
agreed to take a smali role 
and a huge pay cut, as did 
Williams. (Tom, who lives 
in rural Connecticut, was 
drawn by the script, as 
was Cardinal, who says 
that such complex roles 
for Native American 
women are rare. Both 
worked for much less than 
they would normally com- 
mand.) 

Paul Ryan, director of 
photography, came to the 
film after finishing the 
Robert Redford movie A River Runs 
Through It. He had spent several years 
in Vermont and has family here ; David 
Wasco, the production designer (his 
credits include El Norte, and Reservoir 
Dogs ) was raised in the Southern part 
of the State. One actor, Rusty DeWees, 
who toured Vermont in the play 
fudevine, now works in Manhattan 
but was raised in Stowe,- another, 
George Woodard, is a dairy farmer in 
Waterbury Center who has worked in 
television and film. Several other cast 
and crew members, like costume de¬ 
signer Kerley, worked with 0'Brien 
when she founded the now-defunct 
Vermont Ensemble Theatre in Middle- 
bury. 

Then there are people like James 
Warden, a seventh-generation Ver- 
monter, car mechanic and carpenter 
whose family owns the eponymous 
Warden Pond. It was nearly 20 years 
ago that Warden approached Craven 
after a film showing in a church base- 
ment and yolunteered to help. He soon 
found himself working as a projection- 
ist for Catamount Arts. ("We did five 
towns a week," he recalls, "Chaplin 
films, Hitchcock, the classics.") As 
safety director, head mechanic and 
transportation consultant for High 
Water, he kept a number of aging cars 
running, a taslc that included tracking 
down a timing belt for a 1950 Dodge 
during a 3 a.m. shoot on a frigid No- 
yember morning. For the current pro¬ 
duction, Warden persuaded dozens of 
Vermonters to loan the film company 
use of their antiąue cars and trucks — 
including a model-T truck still in use 
on a family farm. He is charged with 
keeping said yehicles running. 

"It's exhausting but it's not hard," 
says Warden. "I really believe in this 
movie. It's a story about the old way of 
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life here, and it's a story that should be 
told." 

"When people ask about this movie 
I tell them it's a Hollywood movie be- 
ing madę on a Vermont budget," says 
Warden. "They understand immedi- 
ately." 

And then there are the volunteers, 
people lilce Elaine Steen, a hospital ad¬ 
ministrator from Burkę Hollow. Steen, 
her husband, Don, and their 15-year- 
old daughter, Jane, rosę early to make 
it to the Caledonia County Fairgrounds 
in Lyndonville at 6 o'cloclc one morn- 
ing to worlc as extras. 

// It , s great to be part of this lcind of 
effort," says Steen, after finishing a 14- 
hour stint playing a spectator around a 
fight ring in a hot, crowded and smoky 
carnival tent. "Do I feel exploited? 
No." She laughs, running her hand 
through short blonde hair recently lib- 
erated from a cloche. "Maybe it sounds 
dumb, but I'd do it again in a minutę." 

Use of the fairgrounds, like most lo- 
cations, was donated. The tent erected 
on the midway is of 1920s vintage, 
brought in by 
Paul Mayette, a 
carnival opera¬ 
tor from North 
Haverhill,New 
Hampshire. The 
scene is a chain 
fight — once a 
carnivalstaple 
between 
Torn's charac- 
ter and "The 
Champ," played 
by DeWees. It is 
a physically 
challenging 
scene and tech- 
nically difficult 
for several rea- 
sons, not the 
least of which is 
the fact that no 
one involved — 

Torn, DeWees, 

Craven or stunt 
director Peter 
Hock — has 
ever seen such a fight, in which the 
opponents are linked at the wrist with 
a heavy logging chain. Fortunately, 
Mayette, who said that in the past he 
has run "fights, girlie shows, and all 
kinds of stuff," is able to supply the 
crew with the rudimentary rules: "You 
drive your opponent to all four posts. 
Other than that, anything goes." 

Although the fight scene takes a 


seemingly interminable 14 hours to 
set up, rehearse and film, Craven says 
that a director with a larger budget 
would probably have spent several 
days rehearsing and several days shoot- 
ing the scene. The lack of resources 
takes its toll: with little rehearsal, 
Torn is accidentally hit in the mouth 
with a chain and suffers a bloody lip; 
and the extras (who, because they are 
unpaid, are prevented by union rules 
from actually speaking but are encour- 
aged to cheer non-verbally) are tired, 
hungry and cranlcy. 

"I thought I'd get to do morę stuff," 
says Henry DeMaio, a fatigued 9-year- 
old from Passumpsic. He is dressed in 
knickers and holding a vintage bag 
filled with popcorn which, as an extra, 
he is not allowed to eat. Which is okay 
with Henry. "This popcorn tastes like 
it was from bacie then" he explains. 

Craven tries valiantly to lceep every- 
one's spirits up, complimenting actors 
and extras and urging them on for 
"just one morę talce." 

"It's harder to do it this way," he 


says, "but the plus is that, when it 
worlcs, you capture a lcind of energy 
that can be magical." 

Magical or not, Craven faced hard 
realities when it came to financing the 
film. A limited partnership was cre- 
ated, and shares offered for $ 6,000 
each. Smaller contributions were so- 
licited on a sliding scalę: for example, 
$39 could buy a day's lunch for the ac¬ 


tors on location; $984 would rent the 
panther and handler (or "wrangler," in 
movie jargon) used in several scenes. 
According to 0'Brien, Vermont busi- 
nesses ranging in size from smali gas 
stations to large corporations have 
contributed a total of $92,000; about 
$700,000 has been raised overall, most 
of it in-state. The remaining funds for 
the project were supplied by the inter- 
national distributor that has sold the 
film rights in Japan, the United King- 
dom, Turlcey, Italy and Australia. 

To cut costs, Craven and 0'Brien 
have deferred drawing salaries, and run 
the film company out of their house. 
(This setup has its drawbacks, says 
0'Brien, who was pregnant during the 
shooting. She recalls being forced to 
retire to a neighbor's house to find 
enough quiet to talce a nap. And one 
Sunday morning, she says, a woman 
wallced in on the couple's brealcfast, 
asking to be cast as an extra. She was.) 
Signs of the low-budget naturę of the 
movie are everywhere, including on 
the star's director's chair, where the 
name "Rip" is 
emblazoned in 
yellow electri- 
cian's tape. (The 
reverse side of 
the chair says 
"Bess 0'Brien.") 

The couple 
hope to bring 
the movie to 
Cannes in May 
and say they 
have been aslced 
to headline the 
New England 
Film Festival in 
Boston May 20- 
22. A Vermont 
premiere and 
barnstorming 
tour has yet to 
be scheduled 
and, at this 
writing, Craven 
and 0'Brien 
were still loolc- 
ing for a com¬ 
pany to distribute the film in the U.S. 

"We've moved heaven and earth to 
get this movie madę and we'll move 
heaven and earth to get it shown if we 
have to," says 0'Brien. "But I'm confi- 
dent we'll get a distributor." 

You can almost hear Craven, in the 
baclcground, lcnoclcing on wood. & 


Wńter Marialisa Calta lives in Calais. 



Moviemakers prepare to shoot in downtown St. Johnsbury. 
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Trout and About 


Fishing for 
Spring on Three 
Classic Streains 


F or almost one in four Vermon- 
ters, it just isn't spring until we 
have taken that first trip out 
onto the trout stream. 

I can feel the delicious ache in my 
legs as I wadę into the 40° water and 
relearn the art of walking along the 
stone-lined river bed. As I tie the first 
fly onto my linę and start to peel out 
my cast, I realize 
how much work I 
must do to get my 
casting back into 
form. Working my way upstream, I 
soon understand with very little real 
disappointment that the odds are 
stacked against even seeing a fish, let 
alone taking one as I stumble among 
the rocks, heave my linę clumsily into 
the water, and strain to see through 
the glare. As rituals go, opening day is 


sublime in its mix of ecstasy and frus- 
tration. 

But on opening day, and for the rest 
of the spring fishing season, the real 
excitement is simply in being on the 
river. There are three Vermont rivers 
— the Mettawee, the Dog and the 
Clyde — that mean spring fishing to 
me. Not that the White or the 
Williams or the 
Batten Kill or any 
of the others are 
any less enticing; 
it is simply that these three represent 
the extraordinary variety of fishing 
available to the spring angler. 

And even though the rivers are all 
different, the excitement is the same 
on each because the season has finally 
opened and the whole summer 
stretches out before you. 


By Peter F. Cammann 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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The Mettawee, unstocked but alive with fish, flows through the 
farmland of southwestem Vermont. 


The Mettawee River 

Bennington and Rutland Counties 

The Mettawee winds through the 
scenie southwestem Vermont towns 
of Dorset, Rupert, and Pawlet before 
heading into New York State. It is 
smali, and during mid-summer may 
appear too shallow and narrow to sup- 
port trout adeąuately. But this is an il- 
lusion: Trout thrive here because the 
river is fed by a system of springs that 
keep its waters cool and aerated. Its 
lush shoreline vegetation provides 
plenty of shade for the fish, as well as 
an unlimited number of places for an- 
glers to snag their lines in mid-cast. 
Early in the season, though, when the 
river is without its green cloak of 
brush, casting is far less of a problem. 

This is a wild trout stream — sińce 
1972, no fish have been stocked in the 
Mettawee by the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department. Wild brown 
trout and rainbows thrive in the deep 
pools at the bends in the lower river,- 
native brook trout live in the upper 
reaches near Dorset Mountain. A sur- 
vey conducted by the State in 1973 es- 
timated that there was one trout living 
in every 11 feet of the 17-mile run 
from Dorset to the New York border. 

The Mettawee is very much a rural 
river, running through farmland and 
open meadows. Rarely is it much morę 
than 20 feet wide, although there is 
one spectacular stretch where the river 
widens just upstream from Butternut 
Bend Falls in Pawlet. Here, anglers 
will find some fast-moving rapids and 
extremely deep holes to cast into. Dur¬ 
ing the summer most of this deep wa- 
ter is owned by sunbathers and swim- 
mers, but early in the season, along 
with the rest of this beautiful stream, 
it is the trout angler's alone. 



The best way to reach the But¬ 
ternut Bend area is via Route 30. 
Other good spots can be reached 
where Button Falls Road crosses 
the Mettawee just south of Blos- 
soms Corners and where Ed Hill 
Road crosses the river north of 
West Pawlet Yillage. 


The Dog River 

Washington County 

The Dog River runs through Rox- 
bury, Northfield, Berlin and finally 
into Montpelier, where it meets the 
Winooski River. It is an exceptional 
trout stream, known for its wild rain¬ 
bows and its enormous browns. It runs 
high early in the season, hut it's usu- 
ally quite elear. The silt and murlc that 
make fishing so tough elsewhere dur¬ 
ing the first days of the season are far 
less a factor on the Dog because it 
drains out very ąuickly into the larger 
waters of the Winooski. 

Unlike the Mettawee, which is 
clearly a rural river, the Dog runs 
through the smali communities south 
of the State Capital. But even though 
there are houses nearby, as you hilce 
along the shore it's easy to lose oneself 
on the river. 

The Dog may be smali — rarely 
morę than 40 feet wide — but the 
brown trout that are taken out of it 
each season aren't. There are many 
long, deep pools at the river's bends 
that offer exceptional opportunities for 
catching trophy fish, and it's not un- 
usual to see browns morę than 20 
inches long. Of course, spotting a big 
fish is ąuite different from getting it to 
strike your fly, and these monsters are 
well known for their ability to frus- 
trate even the most seasoned angler. A 
five-pound trout does not eonie easily 
out of the water under any circum- 
stances, and the Dog's mighty fish are 


as experienced as any in Vermont at 
upsetting the plans of the weekend an¬ 
gler. 

But the early season angler can be 
content with the many rainbow trout 
that occupy the Dog's runs and rapids. 
These fish sometimes reach the size of 
the big browns, but normally run 
about 12 inches long. They inhabit the 
most lovely portions of the river, away 
from the roads and the houses, deep in 
the woods where all you hear are the 
sounds of birds and flowing water. 


One of the best stretches of the 
Dog can be reached by road or rail- 
road bridge in the town of Berlin. 
Route 12 runs along the western 
bank from Riverton almost all the 
way into Montpelier. Chase Road, 
Muzzy Road, and Rowell Hill Road 
connect with the highway in one 
two-mile stretch, Crossing either 
the Dog or one of its tributaries. 
Similarly, railroad bridges cross the 
river three times between Riverton 
and Rowell Hill Road. 
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The Clyde River 

Orleans County 

The Clyde is perhaps the most un- 
usual of these three rivers. It begins in 
Island Pond and winds its way through 
Brighton, Charleston and Derby before 
emptying into Lalce Memphremagog 
in the city of Newport, just below the 
Canadian border. Its entire length is 
well lcnown for rainbow trout and 
smallmouth bass, but perhaps the 
most extraordinary fishing is to be 
found at the river's mouth. 

During April, Lalce Memphrema- 
gog's landlocked salmon stage their 
annual spawning run, filling the bot- 
tom mile of the Clyde in Newport 
with fish weighing from three to eight 
pounds. Once the water warms up to 
about 45°, the salmon begin to move 
out of the depths of the lalce and mass 
at the river's mouth. Bait fishermen 
linę up at the big causeway where lalce 
and river meet, watching for this mo¬ 
ment. 

They may have already enjoyed a 
couple of weelcs of walleye fishing by 
this time, but the main event is the 
salmon run. As the salmon push up- 
stream, anglers choose their fishing lo- 
cations very carefully. The lower 
Clyde is not an easy piece of water to 
fish. It is relatively shallow and only 
50 yards across at widest. Its surface is 
fiat, allowing the fish to observe any 
movement along the shoreline. 



The best places are along Clyde 
Street, just downstream from the 
power dam. You can reach this spot 
easily by heading into Newport 
from the east via Route 5/105 and 
turning left onto Western Avenue, 
or from the west by talcing Route 
5/105, going right onto Mount Ver- 
non Street, Crossing the causeway 
and then talcing a ąuick left onto 
Glen Road. Talce a right on Clyde 
Street, cross Route 191 and then 
head east along the Southern shore¬ 
line of the river. 

There are restrictions at the be- 
ginning and end of each season on 
where and how the Clyde can be 
fished. For further information, 
contact the State Fish and Wildlife 
Department. 



Fly anglers politely ąueue up along 
the river's Southern shore and one by 
one wadę into the flowing water. As 
one angler moves 50 feet downstream, 
the next in linę moves into his place 
until each has had a chance to fish the 
same section. The fish are undisturbed 
by this behavior ; they're far morę in- 
tent on piclcing mates and moving up- 
stream to spawn near the Citizens 
Utilities power dam. Because only a 
few people at a time get to worlc the 
premier piece of water just below the 
Clyde Street Bridge, if one of them 
does hoolc a good fish, the entire group 
will turn and watch, often offering 
spirited advice and shouts of encour- 
agement. 

• 

For information on Vermont fishing, 
including The Vermont Guide to Fish¬ 
ing, contact the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department, Information and 
Education Division, 103 South Main 
Street, Waterbury, VT 05676; tel. (802) 
244-7331. Other useful references are 
Peter CammamTs Fishing Vermont’s 
Streams and Lakes, available from 
Countryman Press, P.O. Box 175, 
Woodstock, VT 05091, tel. (802) 457- 
1049, and Vermont Trout Streams, 
Vermont Trout Ponds, and The Ver- 
mont Road Atlas and Guide, all pub- 
lished by Northern Cartographic, P.O. 
Box 133, Burlington, VT, 05402; tel. 
(802) 860-2886. 


Peter Cammann runs Northland Trout 
Tours, a guiding service in North Fayston. 



Author Peter Cammann 
fishes the Clyde River, 
which flows through the 
city of Newport. Each 
spring it offers the chance 
to fish for landlocked 
salmon. 

Opposite page, dawn on 
the Dog River. 
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Newbury 

Neighbors 

A Photographic 


T he town of Newbury lies along the Connecticut 
River in the northern half of Vermont. Although it 
has only about 1,700 residents, it is one of the state 7 s 
largest towns — morę than 60 sąuare miles — with 
settlements spread out among the hills that extend back 
from the river. In 1991, to promote a sense of community, 
the Newbury Community Arts Project planned a mural for 
the town hall. 

As part of the project, fifth and sixth grade history 
classes interviewed a list of natives and long-time residents 
to record their memories of favorite places in town and 
their feelings about living in Newbury. Photographer Chris 
Esten offered to make portraits of the roughly 20 people in- 
terviewed. The resulting combination of her photos and 
the students 7 interviews constitutes a portrait of Newbury 
that is as much a picture of the town as the yet-to-be-com- 
pleted mural will be. 

It took Esten roughly a year to photograph all the people 
on the list. She traveled to South Newbury, West New¬ 
bury, Newbury Center, Wells River, Newbury Village, and 
the town's aptly named "Outback" section, and found it 
worth the ride. 

"Newbury covers a large geographic area and so I met a 
lot of people I hadn't met before," she said. "No one re- 
fused me. Everyone was eager to participate and tell their 



Portrait of a 
Smali Towns 
Soul 


story." 

The story was the tale of Newbury 7 s place in contempo- 
rary Vermont, a story of change and of concern about the 
elements of life here that may be lost with change. It was 
also about constancy: the parts of the Vermont experience 
that seem to continue despite all the changes. And it 7 s 
elear, in photos and words, that Newbury is a place its resi¬ 
dents love. 

One of the high points for Esten was getting to know the 
Meyettes, a family of three brothers and a sister who have 
farmed together all their lives, through all the technologi- 
cal and cultural changes of the past few decades. 

"I was impressed by how happy they 
are and how much they love their life," 
she said, "but you also can 7 t help but 
wonder what will happen to their farm 
when they 7 re gone." 

Esten, 34, has lived in Newbury for 
10 years. With her partner, Boots 
Wardinski, she runs the Green Reaper, 
a landscaping and nursery business on 
50 acres in Newbury 7 s Outback. She 
has a bachelor of fine arts degree in 
photography, and says that her work 
on the Newbury town portrait has in- 
spired her "to explore morę of rural 
culture with my camera." 

We offer here a sample of her neigh- 
bors 7 words and the photographs she 
found close to home. 




Chris Esten s photographs were madę possible in part by the New¬ 
bury Community Arts Project, the Vermont Council on the Arts 
Photographed by CHRIS Esten an( j ^ a t{ om i Endowmentfor the Arts. The pictures will be ex- 

hibited from April 1-30 at the Gerard Gallery of the Vermont State 
Craft Center in Windsor , open Monday-Saturday from 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. 
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"Bcick years ago when wefirst came up here , all the neighbors once a month 
all would meet ał somebodys house. And we d have a discussion aboiit (dl 
the things that were going on i/i the world and we d hare coffee and cake 
and p/ay a ganię or two and go honie. 7 hey don t do that any morę. 99 


Richard Vai ghn\ 

SHOW \ WITH HIS GRAN DCIII LD R EN 
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“/ remember corn hnskings , 
and kitchen junkets. /7e/if /o 
one jiist (his past wiriter up in 
West Newbury. Know what 
lhey cu... 77 /ere s siiigi /zg, 
sąuare dancing , /o/.v offood 
... ficldle player giiitar ; piano 
player and ereryone sings the 
o/d songs. There's nothing 
that ran quite take its place. ” 

Mac (Margaret) Peabod^ 
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“Ile 're the las! Jann iii llie 
area [Newbury’s Outback], 
With the price oj mi/k toclay 
it’s pretty near impossible. // 
it gets any iror.se, ire U have 
to get out oj it. Ile dou'l mant 
to lose our shirt. OJ course, 
erery farmer s in the same 
boat." 


Dick Emerson 




“Do you know what we did 
mostly for sport s back I hen? 
Weil, girls we ren'l supposed 
to play the things that boys 
did. So we didn 7 have any 
girls basketball team ol¬ 
any girls baseball team, or 
anything else. But our class 
decided that we could play 
basketball same as the boys 
did. So we went out and 
tried it and played. So we 
played againsl the boys 
‘cause there were no girls to 
play againsl. And darnrnit 
all, we beat thern that 
year!" 

Rita Carlson 
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*We'd go sliding way out in thefield. And 
sometimes we V/ go (/ni/e a ways so /ha/ /he 
teacher wonlcl eonie out and she conldn t euen 
see ns. \nd she'd keep ringing the beli and fi- 
nally wePdget bark there. We did ii partlyto 
annoy her. ” 

Aroline Pijtnam 


“This was a Saturday; we 
went up to the Fish Pond to 
go swimmin \ And a conrse we 
had no bathiri ’ siuts. But up 
there we d ich Pt need ‘em. We 
were swimmin' and one of the 
fellows swam up around the 
bend and came right bark. 
Said there s a car up there. So 
about that tinie the car came 
bark down the road and it 
was one of the school teachers 
and their boyfriend. And they 
parked right beside our 
clothes. So we couldn 7 get 
out. And we had to stayin 
swimmin 1 for ąuite a while. ” 

Iky Chamberlain 
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“0//e of the things I reallyfeel 
cery happyr abont is that so 
many people work together in 
a sense of community... [on] 
projects that real/y make this 
a happier and a better, morę 
comfortable place to lice. 

SlGNA CaRBEE 



“The farmers today are in tough shape. I don I think the people know what 
open land is. Open land is what the farmers do. Theykeep land open. But 
most ofthem [hace to] sell a lot hece and a lot there and they start diwying it 
up and that s not open land. ” 


John Meyette 
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“One oj the interes! ingpfaces is 
Tncker Mountain. J on usecł to 
be obie /o look North and see 
II dloughby Gap. Becanse the 
Tylers owned Ilia/ land np there 
and as long as they kepi sheep , 
the sheep kepi the bushes down. 
And therefore we could see. " 

Margery Peach 


"Hen [age 3] heesfor the tractors and Adam [age I] lores the cows _ / don t 

knoir. Ijust hare a feeling someday l his farm is going to get incorporated into 
another one oj the neighboring fanns. For the land. ” 

Amanda Beai liei 
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Graduation 
In Granby 

Its Smali 
But 

It s Special 


By VlRGINIA DOWNS 
Photographed by Glenn Russell 



T here is a buzz 
of activity on 
Schoolhouse 
Road this 
early June evening. 

Supper dishes are 
done and everybody 
gathers at the town 
hall for Granby Cen¬ 
tral SchooPs gradua¬ 
tion, the commu- 
nity's favorite event. 

The school is the 
last one in Vermont 
in which kindergarten through sixth 
grade classes are taught by just one 
teacher in the age-old tradition, and 
the occasion feels a little like a family 
reunion. As well it should; most of 
Granby's 80 residents are somehow re- 
lated, ii only as distant cousins. 

Granby CentraPs eight students are 
in the basement of the town hall, gig- 
gling and teasing each other as 
teacher's aide Debbie Bunnell lines 
them up for the processional. Their fa- 


thers, grandfathers 
and uncles congre- 
gate around the two 
granite millstones 
on the town hall 
lawn, chatting about 
their newly planted 
gardens and the be- 
ginning of summer 
woods work. Logging 
has always been the 
main occupation for 
the men of this for- 
est-rimmed commu- 
nity on a remote Northeast Kingdom 
hilltop 25 miles south of the Canadian 
border and one town west of the Con¬ 
necticut River. 

Ruth Noble has placed on the re- 
freshment table a vase of spring flow- 
ers — lilacs, bleeding heart, snowball 
and honeysuckle — freshly picked 
from her garden. Surrounding it are a 
large frosted cake baked by Nellie No¬ 
ble and plates of fancy cookies madę 
by the mothers in the Parent-Teacher 



Group. The cake is handsomely deco- 
rated and bears the message "Congrat- 
ulations Jessica, Kristina and Andrew." 
Sixth grader Jessica Noble, Nellie's 
daughter and Ruth's granddaughter, is 
the only graduate. Her cousins Kristina 
and Andrew Brown will receive diplo- 
mas for completing their kindergarten 
year. 

Granby's oldest Citizen, Maude 
Lund, is there, as she always is for 
community gatherings at the town 
hall. She joins the women who have 
taken seats, chatting about summer 
vacation plans and what to bring to a 
potluck supper that week. Proceeds 
from that event will pay all expenses 
for the schoolchildren to go on the an- 
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nual graduation trip. 

In Granby, the school trip is morę 
than just an outing for the young. 
Everyone in town is invited and few 
would miss the fun. By tradition, sixth 
grade graduates plan the day. Jessica, 
the only sixth-grader this year, has 
chosen New Hampshire's Franconia 
Notch as the destination. She figures 
the bears and bumper boats at Clarka 
Trading Post will be fun for the young, 
and the Flume ride just right for the 
grown-ups. 

When Mary Rindelhardt started 
teaching at Granby Central five years 
ago, she was surprised and delighted at 
the unusual tradition of including the 
whole town in the annual school trip. 



The students of tiny 
Granby Central School 
sing out under the watch- 
ful eye of teacher's aide 
Debbie Bunnell during 
graduation ceremonies 
last spring; Jessica Noble , 
with rosę, was the one- 
room schooTs lone 
graduate. Left, Andrew 
Brown advanced from 
kindergarten to first 
grade. 
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It was a clue to what she would soon 
discover about Granby. 

"I have never seen such a beautiful 
relationship of people in a community, 
the feeling that they have for one an- 
other," she confides. 

Mary must drive 40 minutes, each 
way, from her home in Lyndon, a town 
with a population of 5,000 that seems 
like a booming metropolis compared 
to Granby with its three smali public 
buildings — the town hall, school- 
house and Congregational Church. 

"Granby is a very special place to be 
in. Just ask and they give you what 
you need," Mary says. After work and 
on weekends the children's dads put 


up a new slide, swing set and pienie ta- 
bles, all purchased with money from 
community potluck suppers. 

"Stepping into the schoolroom was 
like turning the clock back in time," 
she muses. "It is a community where 
the mothers stay home, and all these 
children are from homes into which 
they were born. There are no broken 
families." 

She has found that this stability and 
the children's sense of belonging, sur- 
rounded by siblings and cousins, make 
Granby an ideał place to teach the love 
of leaming. 

The school receives help through pe- 
riodic visits from specialized teachers, 
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and Mary says she 
would be lost without 
her aide, Debbie Bun- 
nell, a Granby native. 
Though Debbie is with¬ 
out a college education, 
she is a born teacher. 
Her presence in the 
classroom contributes 
to the feeling of an ex- 
tended family ; she is re- 
lated to all the stu- 
dents. Sisters Giną, 
Denise and Kristina 
Brown are her nieces,- 
Timothy Bilodeau, Sh- 
eryl and Andrew Brown 
and Jessica and Justin 
Noble are her cousins. 

Mary worried at first 
about how she could 
provide enrichment 
programs in her little 
school in a town that 
receives no State aid to 
education funds. She 
soon found she had no 
cause for concern. 
Granby people are 
used to making do for 
themselves and for 
each other. Tom Goss, 
a local carpenter, took 
the students on a bird 
walk around Mud 
Pond; Debbie's brother 
Larry offered a uniąue 
science program, invit- 
ing the children to get 
acąuainted with his 
two buffalos. Her sis- 
ter Ellie provided the 
answer for a special 
gym program: Every 
week she gives lessons 
in tae kwon do, a Ko- 
rean martial art. An- 
other Granby resident, Lyndon State 
College meteorologist Bruce Berry- 
man, gave a unit on the weather,- his 
wife, Cara, has taught folk dancing. 

On this graduation evening, Mary is 
careful to follow the ceremonies of 
many years' standing. As she plays the 
first notes of "Pomp and Circum- 
stance" on her portable keyboard, the 
laughter and lively chatting subside. 
Down the aisle of the hushed hall 
marches second grader Denise Brown, 
proudly carrying the American flag 
and followed by her schoolmates. Jes¬ 
sica and Kristina both carry red roses. 
Jessica wears her father's cap and gown 
from his high school graduation, and 


Kristina her Aunt Debbie BunnelPs. 
Andrew is resplendent, a boutonniere 
pinned to the gown he borrowed from 
his Aunt Tammy. 

After the Pledge of Allegiance and 
singing of the "Star Spangled Banner," 
the eight children face the smiling au- 
dience and give a chorał reading, "I 
Have a Dream — Let Freedom Ring." 
It represents the culmination of two 
months of studying African American 
history, and the children have learned 
it well. When they finish, they join 
hands and, with Mary accompanying 
them, sing the stirring "We Shall Over- 
come." Many in the crowd are misty- 
eyed as they take up the refrain. 

Jessica steals a shy glance at her fa- 
ther, busily filming her with his cam- 
corder. She beams down on her two- 
year-old sister, Lacey, sitting with her 
mother and grandparents, then ad- 
dresses the crowd that has filled the 
hall. "Everybody has a dream. Now we 
would like to share our dreams with 
you." 

The children have lcept their dreams 
a secret from their families, and Jessica 
has had fun imagining how her mother 
and father will react. 

"I would like to be the first woman 
President of the United States," she 
says. Her dream also envisions "... a 
law that says all youths who start 
school must stay in and finish high 
school." 

As Mary hands the diplomas to her 
two kindergarten pupils, she tells 
them, "You will learn much morę 
than the ABC's in Granby Central 
School and you must read, read, read." 
To Jessica she says, "And now you 
will embarlc on a new chapter in your 
educational experience as you enter 
junior high school." 

There are hugs for the graduates and 
an enthusiastic rush to the dessert 
table. "That was a wonderful pro¬ 
gram," one mother exclaimed to Mary 
and Debbie, "the best graduation we've 
ever had." 

• 

Mary Rindelhardt had to leave 
teaching, reluctantly and temporarily, 
at the end of the last school year. Di¬ 
anę Fitzgerald is Granby's new teacher. 
The only "graduate" in 1993 will be 
Holly Brown, who will finish kinder¬ 
garten. Jessica Noble is an honor roli 
student this year in Concorde seventh 
grade. <**> 



Kindergartner Kristina 
Brown, above, steps out of 
the town hall en route to first 
grade. Left, with minimal 
pomp but lots of the right 
circumstances, Kristina and 
Andrew Brown and Jessica 
Noble march toward gradua¬ 
tion. Below, left, Jessica tells 
the audience of her hopes. 


Writer Yirginia Downs lives in Lyndon. 
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Vermont’s 

Fountain of Youth 



See Something 
400,000,000 
Years Old 



Being Rębornl 


The Sculpting Studio at the 
Vermont Marble Exhibit is 
just one of morę than 100 ex- 
citing displays and exhibits at 
the World’s Largest Marble 
Museum 



Main Street in Historie Proctor, Vermont 
Open Daily 9-5:30 
(802) 459-3311 Ext. 436 


Eactory Storę 
Open Daily 

Circle Reader Service Number 180 


THE ELY WAR 

(Continued from page 47) 

In the last few years, as part of the 
Federal Environmental Protection 
Agency's Superfund Program, the State 
has done a preliminary assessment of 
the Ely and Elizabeth mines. 

"The site is impacted severely by 
the wastes from the copper mining op- 
eration," Linda Elliott of the Agency of 
Natural Resources said of the Ely 
minę. "Vegetation is either stunted or 
nonexistent due to the acidic soil of 
the tailings. ... There is potential for 
surface and groundwater contamina- 
tion." 

"A potential threat for direct human 
exposure exists through inhalation of 
airborne dusts contaminated with 
heavy metals and through dermal ex- 
posure and/or ingestion of contami¬ 
nated soils," Elliott wrote in an 
agency report. 

In South Strafford, tailing piles cover 
morę than 40 acres. Soil samples show 
levels of numerous metals, including 
iron, potassium, aluminum, lead, ar¬ 
senie and mercury. Heavy metals have 
been found in river sediments down- 
stream. The minę has also been used 
as an illegal dump site for out-of-state 
construction debris. 

In the mid-1980s, the State consid- 
ered an offer from the owners of the 
Ely minę to donate smali portions of 
the site for historical purposes. The 
Natural Resources Agency, concerned 
about potential environmental hazards 
and clean-up costs, recommended that 
the State not pursue the offer ; it didn't. 

But Peebles, the State archaeologist, 
remains intrigued by the site. 

"It is definitely one of the most im- 
portant archaeological sites in New 
England," she said. "It represents a 
very poorly known aspect of Vermont 
industrial history." What fascinates 
her is that because the site has sat vir- 
tually untouched for 100 years, its his¬ 
torical value remains intact. 

Perhaps the most unusual relic is 
the "chimney flue," which the miners 
madę to draw the sulphur fumes away 
from the town. A shallow channel 
1,400 feet long was built into the 
mountainside and lined with bricks. 
Fiat stones covered the top. 

"It's like a staircase to heaven," said 
Peebles. Preliminary research indi- 
cates it is uniąue in this country. 

Because the site is not threatened by 
development, Peebles has not yet acted 


on her interest. Although the minę is 
eligible for both the State and national 
Registers of Historie Places, no appli- 
cations have been written. Peebles and 
others would like to preserve it, mak- 
ing the minę area available to scholars 
and saving it from vandalism or devel- 
opment. The owners, says Bruce Ja- 
cobs of Fountain Forestry, are not 
touching the minę itself and feel that 
State preservation might be the "high- 
est and best use of that land." 

The environmental hazards could be 
a deterrent to archaeological explo- 
rations, however. "As an archaeologist 
Pd love to go down there and dig, but 
no one knows the toxic implications 
of doing work there," said Vic Rolando, 
an archaeologist from Manchester 
Center who specializes in Vermont's 
early industrial history. 

Peebles is still optimistic. "I don't 
think the educational and recreational 
value of the site has begun to be 
tapped," she said. "It's an amazing 
site." 


Writer Susan Youngwood lives in Montpe- 
lier. She covered the Bicentennial Her- 
itage Journey in our Summer 1992 issue. 

Don't Go; Read Instead 

B oth the Ely minę site in Ver- 
shire and the Elizabeth Minę in 
South Strafford are privately 
owned and closed to the public. The 
areas are dangerous because of mining 
wastes, open mines, and water-filled 
sites that have been the scene of in- 
juries and drownings over the years. 

Instead of visiting, read about Ver- 
mont's copper mining history. Perhaps 
the best single source is Collamer Ab¬ 
bott^ 36-page book Green Mountain 
Copper: The Story of Vermont’s Red 
Metal, published in 1973. The book is 
no longer in print, but some Vermont 
libraries have it, as well as some of Ab¬ 
bott^ other writings about Vermont's 
copper years. Katharine BlaisdelPs 
book Over the River and Through the 
Years, Book Four: Mills and Mines, 
also available at libraries, contains 
photographs and orał histories from 
the Bradford Opinion. 

The University of Vermont's Bailey- 
Howe Library has a wealth of materiał, 
and information is also available at the 
Vermont Historical Society in Mont- 
pelier. zfr 
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Boys’ and Girls 9 Camps 
of Yermont 


Accredited by tłie American Camping Association. ACA accreditation assures you of tfie best kind 
of quality control in tbe areas of camping most important to tfie weffare of your child: Health and 
safety, camp management, personnel, programming and facilities. 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 

For boys 6 to 16. Located on beautiful Lakę 
Champlain in North Hero, Vermont. Swimming, 
sailing, hiking, sports, crafts and morę! One and 
two-week sessions. Contact 
Dave DeLuca, Director, 

266 College Street, 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 
The experience that 
lasts a lifetime! 
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6irl's resident camp ages 
6 to 16. Located on Loke 
Champlain, Grand Isle, 
VT. Activities offered 
indude swimming, 
canoeing, archery, arts and 
crafts, tennis, sports, soccer, 
volleyboll, dance, drama, naturę, 
etc. 1 to 5 staff / camper ratio. Four two-week sessions. 
Winter Address: Camp Marycrest, Sister Claire Bouchard, 

100 Mansfield Ave, 

Burlington, VT 05401. 

Telephone 802-863-1 187. 


Kiniya on Lakę Champlain 


■ćiraif/a & 


J & 

FOR GIRLS 7-17. FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 100 acres 
of beach, meadows and woods. Ali activities plus: 
riding, waterski, tennis, sailing, gymnastics, dance and 
drama. Trip outpost in Stowe. Teen/JC programs. 
M/M J.V. Williams, Kiniya Rd. 

Colchester, VT 05446 
Circle 126 (802) 8937849 
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CAMP BILLINGS, INC. 

Lakę Fairlee, Vermont K 

87th Year 

0vernight, Co-ed camp for ages 7 to 
15. Four two-week sessions. 

Register for 2,4,6,8 weeks. Starts 
June 27, ends August 21. Extensive 
programs induding all waterfront 
canoe ond backpock trips. all 
athletics, athletic teams for those 
interested, crafts, drama, caring and 
able stoff. Coli or write Mrs. Dell Betts, Thetford 
Center, Vermont 05075. (802) 785-2692. 
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/ 

J|E, Backpacking, Rock 

Climbing, Kayaking, 
CHALLENGE Survival, Blacksmith, 
°Witdernc&s Whitewater Canoeing, 

CAMP Orienteering, Fishing, 

c \^bmont Woodscraft, Archery. 

"0ver 25 Years of Excellence // 

Boys Ages 9 to 16 • ACA Accredited 
2 and 4 week sessions 
Drs. Thayer i Candice Raines 
South Rd., Fagle Rock Estates, Bomoseen, VT 05732 
800-832-HAWK 
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WYODA 

Fairlee, Vermont 

Fun and adventure for girls 7 to 16 
who love the challenge of new 
experiences. Follow an elective program at outstanding 
waterfront or Wyoda's riding center. Tennis, crafts, musie 
(strings), trips to wilderness areas - add up to a fabulous 
summer with the friendly Wyoda family. ACA accredited. 
3,4,7 weeks Est. 1916 Post-camp riding dinic 

Brochure: Mrs. R.A. Binder, 

11 DeWolf Road, Old Tappan, 

NJ 07675. 201-768-0371. 
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Sangamon & Betsey Cox 

Pittsford, Vermont 

Brother • Sister Camps on old Vermont forms. Oot 
unique self-scheduling encourages independence, 
cabin life promotes community and teamwork. Ages 7 
to 15,75 campers and 30 staff. Wide rangę of 
activities: Riding, woodshop, farm, pottery, weaving, 
rocketry, art, photography, tennis, archery, swimming, 
canoeing, team sports, day and overnight trips, Iow 
and high ropes courses. 2,3,5,8 week sessions. 

Mikę Byrom, RR1 Box 224 
Northfield, MA 01360 nnS 
Circle 129 (413) 498-5873 


brown ledge 

Mallets Bay, Vermont Girls 9 to 18 

On Lakę Champlain ACA Accredited 

"One of America^ Finest Camps" 

Daily Riding, Jumping, Mounted Drill, Shows, Theatre Arts, 
3 Plays Weekly, Swimming, Swim Team, Sailing, Radng 
Tactics, Waterskiing, Diving, Tennis, Archery, Art, Crafts, 
Trips, Teams and Morę. All indusive Tuition. 

UNIOUE INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM. 

Spedal JC course 16 - 18. 


1 


William & Katherine Neilsen 
25 Wilson Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802) 862-2442 

Our 66th Season Circle 130 


ifc 


CAMPING 

WITH 

HORSES 


Catherine Capers 

Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 

On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells, VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trips. Fun! 
60 Girls, Ages 9 - 15 June, July & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, CCD 800 - 453 - 4441 

P O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 
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How to Weave Spring's Most Beautiful Greens 
Into Your Culinary Plans 


By Andrea Chesman 


w 



hen the bleak, dun patches of 
dead grass give way to green, 
it's the time of the fiddlehead 
fern. 

Fiddlehead collectors emerge from 
the woods with pounds of green, edi- 
ble shoots in burlap sacks and plastic 
bags. One by one, members of this 
quiet lot knock on the back doors of 
restaurants, specialty food Stores and 
food co-ops, offering their wild wares. 

Fiddleheads, so named because they 
resemble the top of a violin, are the 
young, furled shoots of the ostrich 
fern, which grows in great profusion 
along sandy river banks. The annual 
harvest is abundant, and the ferns tra- 
ditionally provided a welcome taste of 
green for those who had spent the Win¬ 
ter eating only what was stored in the 
root cellar or in canning jars. These 
days, the wild taste of fiddleheads is 
still a great spring tonie. 
Fiddlehead fern collectors are a 
varied lot. The ferns have been 
eaten by generations of New Eng- 
landers and many people learned the 
spring ritual of collecting them at a 
young age. Because fiddleheads usually 
grow in great masses, you don't have to 
be much of a stalker of wild foods to 
harvest morę than you can eat. 

Most fiddlehead collectors do it as a 
sideline. Come spring they spend a 



few extra hours outdoors and sell their 
surplus to Stores and restaurants. 
When they drop off their products, 
these wild food gatherers — often 
known to the buyers by first names 
only — leave behind no paper trail, 
just a memory. This is frustrating for 
anyone writing a story about fiddle- 


Cńsp, green , and 
tightly furled, fiddle¬ 
heads bring the wild 
taste of spring to 
your table. 
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heads, but perfectly agreeable to the 
produce managers who lcnow that 
when the trillium blooms, fiddlehead 
collectors will appear. 

Lately, however, tales have surfaced 
of truckloads of pickers working the 
fiddlehead harvest from New Jersey to 
Canada, plundering the wilds and leav- 
ing behind damaged beds. Fiddleheads 
send up shoots from a root crown sim- 
ilar to that of the asparagus. As long as 
the crown is undamaged, it will con- 
tinue to send up new shoots year after 
year. Responsible collectors snap off 
the curled shoots as they emerge from 
the crown. A piclcer with a ąuota and a 
knife may slice into the crown, lcilling 
the plant for futurę harvests. 

Although one big-time collector 
hinted darkly of futurę shortages, nei- 
ther the small-scale collectors who 
work streams in their own backyards 
nor the chefs who buy at their bacie 
doors see any scarcity of fiddleheads. 

"Our problem isn't finding fiddle¬ 
heads," explained Robert Fuller, 
chef/owner of Paulinem, a South 
Burlington restaurant. "Our problem 
is finding enough uses for them." 

Fuller collects his own and supple- 
ments his supply from local collectors 
who give him a cali each spring. He 
serves up fiddleheads in sautes, soups 
and marinated salads, but he was one 
of the few people I spoke with who 
didn't wax poetic about the wonderful 
taste of fiddleheads. 

"Some people say fiddleheads taste 
lilce a cross between asparagus and ar- 
tichokes," I offered. 

"Weil, they're being lcind," he said, 
after a fairly lengthy pause. "Pd say 
they taste somewhere between aspara¬ 
gus and grass. They have a very green 
taste, rather bitter." 

I think fiddleheads simply have their 
own special taste: Fiddleheads taste 
like fiddleheads. They do taste green, 
close to a fresh, uncooked asparagus 
spear. They are pleasantly crunchy, 
unless cooked to death. What makes 
them so appealing, though, is their 
beautiful shape, so unlike any other 
green. 

Whether you buy fiddleheads or col- 
lect your own, look for tightly furled 
fronds, the tighter the better. Don't 
pick fern shoots that are covered with 
white fuzz; they're a different — and 
inedible — type. Edible fiddleheads are 




Origirtal Designs in Solid Hardwoods 
Showrooms: 

Hanover, Nashua, and Concord, NH; East Thetford and Burlington, VT 
Cambridge, MA; West Hartford and Westport, CT 

NEW STORĘ SOHO, NYC (212-226*5960) For color catalog cali 800^841^6671 
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Colchester, VT 802.655.0100 


BUILDINGS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 
THATLAST 




Middlebury College Student 
Center Expansion, 1991 

Yermont, New Hampshire 


& New York 


Engelberth 

*"*constnłction, Inc. 
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Create the 


llltimate 


CupOf 

Coffee 



Start with our Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters Coffee. It’s freshly roasted in 
smali batches just hours (not weeks or 
months!) before we rush it to you. The 
difference in flavor is extraordinary. 

We guarantee it! 

Cali 1-800-223-6768 
foraFREE $5 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE and a 
brochure of 50 delicious 
gourmet coffees or mail the 
coupon below. 




33 Coffee Lane 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
1 -800-223-6768 

□ Yes, please rush my FREE $5 certificate 
and catalog of all 50 gourmet coffees. 


A /Mr*»ec 
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Free Brochure 
510 - 276-0252 


(fiifllissl) łlollfjomic 
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Grow All Year- Proven In England 
10YRS-Vegetables-Flowers-Herbs- 
Tomatoes-Orchids 
Free Standing or Lean -To Models 
Amazing Growing Space ! Looks Great! 

Ideał Garden Greenhouse-Full Grown 
&Seeds-Small-High Quality-Easy To Use 
In/Outside-Unbreakable. Movable. Instant 
Access ! Use on Porches. Patios. Garden. 

Side of House - 4 Season Delight 
Home. Apartment, Condos, Townhouse 
Prices Start at $179- Excellent Yalue ! 


RoIlHouse Dept VL1 
Easy Street San Leandro, CA 94578 
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FIDDLEHEAD TIME 


smooth and shiny, usually encased in 
a brown, tissue-like "wrapper" when 
they first emerge. Rinse the ferns in 
several changes of water to remove 
this papery skin. Rub the skins off 
with your hands as you rinse. For most 
recipes, blanch the fems in boiling wa¬ 
ter for 6 to 10 minutes. Then plunge 
them into ice water to stop the cook- 
ing. At this point they are ready for a 
ąuick saute in butter or a dip in a mari- 
nade. They look smashing on a platter 
of fresh vegetables and dip. You can 
also freeze them for use later in the 
year. 



Recipes 

Fiddleheads with Lemon Butter 

Most people prefer their fiddleheads sim- 
ply prepared, with just a little butter and a 
sąuirt of lemon. 1-Iere's my formula. 

4 cups fiddlehead ferns, cleaned and rinsed 

4 tablespoons unsalted butter 

Juice of 1 lemon 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Add 
the fiddleheads and boil for about 6 min¬ 
utes, until slightly tender. Drain, rinse with 
cold water, and drain again. Pat dry. 

Melt the butter in a pan over medium 
heat. Add the fiddleheads and lemon juice 
and toss to coat. Saute until just heated 
through. Season to taste with salt and pep¬ 
per. Serves 4. 

Robert Fuller's Fiddleheads, 

Asparagus and Morels in 
Shelburne Farms Cream Sauce 

This recipe was developed by Robert 
Fuller, chef/owner of Pauline's on Route 7 
in South Burlington. I have adapted it for 
home use. The delicate cheddar cream 
sauce should be a background for the flavor 
of the fiddleheads and morels, so select a 
mild cheddar. Shelburne Farms Cheddar is 
ideał. 
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Morels are wild mushrooms that can be 
harvested in the woods at the same time as 
fiddleheads. You can often find them in 
specialty foods Stores. If morels are unavail- 
able, substitute fresh shiitake mushrooms, 
which are found in many supermarkets. 
Oyster mushrooms or fresh button mush¬ 
rooms may be substituted as well. If you 
don't have shallots, you may substitute any 
onion, especially red onion. If you are sub- 
stituting scallions, add them at the end of 
the cooking. 

12 ounces fiddleheads, cleaned and rinsed 
12 asparagus spears, bottoms trimmed 
8 ounces fresh morels 
4 tablespoons unsalted butter 
V 2 teaspoon chopped shallots 

1 tablespoon white winę 

4 to 6 tablespoons heavy cream 
Salt and pepper to taste 
l M cup grated cheddar cheese 
Garnish: Finely chopped fresh parsley 

Blanch the fiddleheads and asparagus in 
rapidly boiling water for 45 to 60 seconds. 
Remove from the boiling water, plunge into 
cold water to stop the cooking, then drain. 
Clean the morels and cut in half. 

Heat the butter in a pan, add the shallots 
and shake the pan for 15 to 30 seconds. Add 
the morels and saute over high heat for 1 to 

2 minutes, or until morels visibly soften. 
Add the fiddleheads and asparagus, the 
winę and cream. Add salt and pepper to 
taste, and the cheddar cheese. 

With the heat still on high, reduce the 
sauce until it has noticeably thickened. 
While the sauce is reducing, remove the as¬ 
paragus, mushrooms, and fiddleheads and 
arrange on warmed serving plates. Con- 
tinue to reduce the sauce until it reaches a 
nice creamy consistency. Pour over the veg- 
etables. Garnish with a dusting of finely 
chopped parsley. Serves 4. 

Ken Paquin's Cream of Fiddlehead Soup 
with Mint 

During fiddlehead season, you might 
come upon this refreshing soup at the Ar- 
lington Inn, where chef Ken Paquin's sea- 
sonal foods are a big attraction. This de- 
lightful soup, with its grace notę of mint, 
tastes and looks as fresh as spring. I have 
adapted it slightly for home use. 

1 pound fiddleheads, cleaned and rinsed 
12 tablespoons butter 
1 medium onion, finely diced 
3 A cup all-purpose flour 

1 ąuart chicken stock or broth 

2 cups heavy cream 

Pinch each of ground nutmeg and white 
pepper 

Grated zest of l /2 lemon 
Salt to taste 
Fresh mint leaves 

Cut the fiddleheads into pieces, reserving 
some whole for the garnish. 

Melt the butter in a soup pot, add the 
onion and saute until transparent, about 4 
minutes. Add the chopped fiddleheads and 
saute briefly. Stir in the flour. Cook for 1 
minutę. 


The Search Is Over 

Quality affordability ; and—personalizedservice. 



be Scancoll Bedroom. 

Availabie in teak, rosewood and ash. 




scandinavian & contemporary furniture 

Exit 21 off 1-91 • */ 2 mile North on 5 & 10 • W. Hatfield, MA 01088 • 413 247-5681 
Mon. Tlies, Wed & Sat 10-6 • Thurs & Fri 10-9 • Sun 12-5 

WEST HATFIELD, MA • RALEIGH. NC • MOUNT PLEASANT, SC • CHARLOTTE, NC 
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RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER 

Announces 

1993 Raił Tours-Worldwide 
Escorted & Independent Tours 

USA, CANADA, EUROPE, MEXIC0 
AUSTRALIA, NEWZEALAND 

Contact us for your FREE 

RAIŁ TRAVEL PRESS 

Also ask about 


Classic Quests 

QUALITY HISTORIC U SCENIC TOURS 


Details & to book: 

RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER TOURS 

2 Federal Street 
St. Albans, VT 05478 
(800) 458-5394 Toll Free USA/Canada 
(802) 527-1788 Anywhere 
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SAVE 
$ 22.00 

now only $19.95 

Here's your chance to taste the wonderful 
fla vor of a succulent ham smoked the old- 
fashioned Vermont way, over fragrant 
fires of corncobs and mapie wood. Guar- 
anteed to be the best you ve ever tasted or 
your money back! 


FREE 


Order now and we'll include 
1 /2 lb. Smoked Bacon— FREE! 

iLwmŃąTmk 

^ ofVermont 

2972 Main St., Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 122-322 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 lbs.) for 
only $19.95 + $6.00 P&H. Total: $25.95 

□ Payment enclosed □Charge my ( WISA, 

( ) MC, ( )AMEX, ( )Diner's Club, 

( )Discover (Include card no. and exp. datę) 

Name_ 


City _ 




_ Zip_ 


Introductory Olfer for New Customers Only 
Limit 1 Good in 48 States Only Expires 4/30/93 
Not Redeemable in Retail Stores 

Charge Orders: 802-434-4444 
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'''/ MAKE TRACKS... 

^ To The Outlet Stores At The 
VermontTeddyBearCommon 

Make your way to this value oriented center and 
save from 20-70% at these manufacturer owned 
and operated Stores! 



ONEIDA 


FACTORY 

STORĘ 





/ 

✓ 


VAN HEUSEN* w^tmtmihiwiaisoui- 

D I R E C T 

Plus! Two other favorites! 





JM 



/'/ 



/ 

* 


The 

Vermont 
TeddyBear 
Company 

Factory storę & tours 


Cafe on premises! ■ Ample parking! ■ Bus tours welcome! 

Outlet Stores 
At The Vermont 
Teddy Bear Common 

2031 Shelburne Rd., Route 7, Shelburne, VT 05482 
(One mile north of Shelburne Museum!) 
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For FREE 

Brochure: 


IS IT BETTER TO GIVE OR RECEIVE? 

VERMONT’S FINEST 
GOURMET GIFT BASKETS! 

• 100% Vermont madę products including basket. 

• Wide basket selection for all occasions. 

Wholesome specialty foods and quality hand crafts. 
Corporate accounts welcome. 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

RD 3 Box 180 (802) 453-5039 

Bristol. VT 05443 
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(813) 


PHONE: 

351-0867 


Dept. 117 

101 East Stuart Ave. 
Lakę Wales, FL 33853 


ORANGES 

Lease an ORANGE tree and have up to 10 bushels of delicious Florida Oranges delivered direct to 
your family or friends each year for 5 years. 

Lease your own ORANGE tree, pay minimal yearly maintenance fee and have your oranges 
shipped for the cost of packing and shipping. 

Keep your family healthy all winter long with fresh Florida Oranges and juice from your own 
personal supply or send inexpensive personal gifts of Florida Oranges. 

-For morę information contact: ~ r -- ~ 

Florida Citrus Fruit Inc. 
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FIDDLEHEAD TIME 


Pour in the chicken stock, bring to a boil, 
then reduce the heat to Iow and simmer, 
stirring freąuently, for 20 minutes. Let the 
soup cool slightly, then puree in the blender 
until smooth and strain through a fine 
sieve into the soup pot. Return to a boil, 
add the reserved whole fiddleheads. Sim¬ 
mer for 3 minutes. Then add the heavy 
cream, nutmeg, pepper, lemon zest, and 
salt to taste. Serve hot (but do not let the 
soup boil again) and gamish each bowl with 
fresh mint leaves. Serves 8. 

PlCKLED FIDDLEHEAD FERNS 
EXTEND THE SEASON 

The season for fresh fiddleheads is 
brief, no morę than four weeks, de- 
pending on the weather. Hot weather 
shortens the season; cool weather pro- 
longs it. But you can enjoy pickled fid- 
dlehead ferns from Cherry Hill Coop- 
erative Cannery in Barre year-round. 

For the past 10 years, this worker- 
owned cooperative has been putting 
up 4,000 pounds of fiddleheads a year 
in pint and half-pint canning jars, 
pretty much as grandma did. The 
young ferns are blanched, then packed 
in jars with a vinegar and salt brine. 

The pickled ferns have the pleasant 
crunch of fresh ferns and the taste of a 
good piekle. I like them tossed into a 
green salad or a pasta salad with a very 
light vinaigrette dressing. They make 
a wonderful impression on a relish 
tray with cured olives and other piek¬ 
łeś, as well as with other fresh vegeta- 
bles on a crudites platter. 

Cherry Hill specializes in selling the 
same sorts of foods that rural Vermon- 
ters used to put up every year — apple- 
sauce, apple butter, beet piekłeś, bread 
and butter piekłeś, cider jelly, honey, 
mapie syrup. Only organically raised 
or wilderafted foods are used. If you 
can't find Cherry Hill products at your 
local natural foods or specialty foods 
storę, contact the company to find out 
who distributes their product locally. 

Cherry Hill Cooperative Cannery Inc., 

M.R. #1, Barre , VT 05641; tel. (802) 479- 
2558. 

Stalking Wild Foods Year- 
Round 

For Nova Kim and Les Hook of Na¬ 
turę^ Own in Chelsea, spring isn't just 
fiddlehead season. It's also time to col- 
lect red asparagus, marsh marigolds, 
wild leeks, and day lily shoots and tu- 
bers. And that's just the beginning. 
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' pringtime in Vermont brings new calves and new hopes for our state's fanners. Vermont’s 
beef cattle are helping our farm economy to grow and our pastures to stay open and 
green. Dont miss a chance to enjoy Vermonts beautiful scenery this springtime. 

Make it a tasty season at the grill, too. The Vermont Beef Industry Councils got a new, free 
brochure, Great Grilled Beef. Its 30 pages are filled with tips, information and prize-wlnning 
recipes that’11 help you be an expert at the barbeąue. 

Vermont’s beef producers are working hard to raise the leanest and most tender steaks, roasts 
and ribs. So make it a great spring—at the grill, outdoors, in Yermont, or wherever you are. 


Vermont Beef Industry Council 

P.O. Box 1229, Norwich, Vermont 05055 
(802)649-1444 
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Pursuing New Directions 


M——WaWSSBBS^ 



* We love to roam the continent looking for 
great places to ski, but we always come home 
to Vermont. Living at Wake Robin will give 
us the freedom to continue our travels 
knowing that someone is looking after our 
home while we're away. ” 

Dick and Ginny Walters, Burlington, Yermont 


Ali the vitality and independence 
of Vermont living in a country 
setting. Wake Robin, Vermont's 
first continuing care retirement 
community. 


Please send morę information about Wake Robin to: 

Name__ 

Address __ 

City_ 


State 


Telephone_ 

Mail to: Wake Robin, 200 Wake Robin Drive, 
Shelburne, Yermont 05482 


r 


Zip 

Age 


Hf/h Rob in 


YTLW 


Cali for a site visit today. 

Toll Free 800-462-0856 J 
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Dale Heims 

FURNITURE CRAFTSMAN 
Custom & Shaker Designs 

Attention to Detail for 
Timeless Beauti 

Brochure Available 

Ryegate, 

Vermont 
802 584-3169 
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POST MARK YERMONT 


has a unique idea just for you! A gift basket 
filled with the finest Vermont madę products 
ever madę! Pure mapie syrup, jams and jellies, 
cookies and candies are all included in this 
special collection. Cali today 1-800-225-6620 
and we’ll ship your order ASAP! 
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As featured in Organie Gardening... 

“CATAMOUNT CaRTS are: 

• handbuilt, sturdy, back-friendly carts 
meant for heavy duty use. 

• built from decay-resistant hardwoods 
with stainless Steel hardware. 


• perfect for toting firewood, compost, 
shrubs, seed flats—you name itV 



R.emovable 
ront panel 


Lg.: $299 + S&H 
Med.: $279 + S&H 


1-800-444-0056 for free brochure or write 
Catamount Cart • P.O. Box 365-L 
Shelbume Falls, MA • 01370 
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FIDDLEHEAD TIME 


As the season for fiddleheads wanes, 
these wilderafters collect and sell dan- 
delion blossoms, wild sorrel, violets, 
burdock shoots, milkweed shoots, net- 
tles, touch-me-not shoots, wild ginger 
root, pokeweed shoots, morels and 
other mushrooms, and many, many 
morę wild edibles. 

The company^ work and its product 
linę are guided by the seasons. In the 
spring Kim and Hook sell the tender 
young shoots and flowers of wild edi¬ 
bles found throughout Vermont, 
mostly to upscale restaurants. In the 
fali, they collect and sell wild ginseng. 

Their most widely distributed prod¬ 
ucts are their wild ginseng herbal tea 
blends, which combine ginseng with 
other herbs. The blend they cali 
Church Steeple combines ginseng 
with agrimony, elderblow, and penny- 
royal. The golden brew is sweet, with 
just a hint of apricot. They market the 
tea as a beverage, not as a medicinal 
herb, but ginseng has a reputation for 
being a stimulant, a tonie, and an 
aphrodisiac, which probably has some- 
thing to do with its properties as both 
a stimulant and stress reducer. 

Vermont's own aphrodisiac? It 
hardly fits in with the Stern Yankee 
image the State sometimes projeets. 
But it does fit in with the crafty Yan¬ 
kee image, for starting as far back as 
the 1700s, when early settlers learned 
to dig the wild root from natives, gin¬ 
seng has been used as currency. Har- 
vested in the fali, it was first traded to 
fur trappers who plied Lakę Cham- 
plain. After the Revolutionary War, 
ginseng was among America^ first ex- 
ports. It was shipped to the Orient, 
where it was traded for spices and silk. 

Today, ginseng harvests can yield 
big money (large roots are sold to col- 
lectors for thousands of dollars), but 
the harvesting and selling is closely 
monitored by the State and federal gov- 
emments to prevent this economically 
valuable wild herb from becoming en- 
dangered. Collectors and dealers all 
need permits. 

It just goes to show that there's 
plenty of gold in YermonLs woods. 

Nature's Own, P.O. Box 301, Chelsea, 
VT 05038; tel. (800) 258-7030 ; fax. (802) 
685-3282. 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's food column. She lives in New 
Haven. 
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of Special Yermont Interest 




front Plain and Fancy. 


Up in the Morning Early, 

by Scott E. Hastings, fr. 
and Elsie R. Hastings. Pub- 
lished by the University 
Press of New England, 
Hanover, NH, 1992. 160 
pages. $40 hardcover ; 
$24.95 paperback. 

Plain and Fancy, by 
Richard L. Cleveland and 
Donna Bister. Published 
by the Quilt Digest Press, 
Gualala, CA, 1991. 103 
pages. $20.95 paperback. 
We Vermonters: Perspec- 
tives on the Past, edited by 
Michael Sherman and fen- 
nie Versteeg. Published by 
the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety, Montpelier, VT, 
1992. 361 pages. $21.95 pa¬ 
perback. 


Vermont is changing, for 
better or worse, and while we may de¬ 
batę the significance of those changes, 
no one disputes the fact that over the 
last 40 years dairy farms have become 
housing developments, and a rural 
Vermont that once was is now mythol- 
ogized by everyone who has ever 
walked down a dirt road. The catalysts 
of change have ranged from bulk milk 
tanks to school boards, from State leg- 
islation to rural electrification. Leaf 
peepers, flatlanders, and those tourists 
who chose not to go home have also 
figured prominently in the eąuation. 

But what exactly was that rural Yer¬ 
mont that we romanticize? What was 
it really like? Three new books explore 
a Vermont before ski resorts peppered 
the mountains and condominiums an- 
chored farmland. 

Up in the Morning Early, subtitled 


"Vermont Farm Families in the Thir- 
ties," depends on a combination of 
black and white photography and orał 
history to recreate a vanished Yer¬ 
mont. The photographs are 50- and 60- 
year-old prints taken by photographers 
from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion during the Depression. The orał 
histories were collected and edited by 
the late Scott Hastings Jr. and his wife, 
Elsie. 

Divided by section into seasons, 
with additional photographs toward 
the end of the book featuring farm 
women, community affairs, and life 
off the farm, Up in the Morning Early 
documents a way of life that may have 
been infinitely harder than we imag- 
ine, but perhaps every bit as satisfying 
and emotionally rich as we like to 
think. Among the photographers who 


came to Vermont during 
the Depression and whose 
work can be seen in Up in 
the Morning Early are 
Arthur Rothstein, Marion 
Post Wolcott, and Russell 
Lee. These and others 
chronicie the work in- 
volved when hay was cut 
by hand with a scythe, and 
oxen and horses were still 
common sights in the 
fields. 

Make no mistake, how- 
ever, this is not a senti- 
mental book. In the words 
of the men and women in- 
terviewed can be found the 
•g reality of just how tough 
« life could be: "They used 
| to dig them stumps up and 
down the valley here years 
ago for five cents a piece. If 
you could dig out ten of 
them in a day you madę a day's wages. 
And rum was ten cents a galion. Weil, 
you could have a galion of rum to help 
your aching back and arms and you 
would take home forty cents." In the 
world the Hastings have captured, Ver- 
monters did indeed live by that ąuaint 
expression, "Make do, or do without," 
but that sometimes meant making 
dresses from grain bags. 

The second of these books about tra- 
ditional Vermont focuses upon a rarely 
studied part of the state's historical 
fabric: ąuilts. Richard Cleveland and 
Donna Bister's Plain and Fancy exam- 
ines how Vermont's ąuilts, and the 
people who madę them, reflected 
larger trends in society. The book is 
filled with four-color photographs of 
magnificent ąuilts dating back to the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
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ąuilts that may prove inspirational for 
the modem ąuilter. 

The researchers also came across 
ąuilts with special meaning for Ver- 
mont families and communities. 
There is one ąuilt in the book that was 
signed by almost every single resident 
of the town of West Concord, and one 
that was signed by (among others) 
Robert Frost, Dorothy Thompson, and 
Sinclair Lewis; there are friendship 
ąuilts that women madę for friends 
when they moved, and crazy ąuilts — 
one from 1891 with the names of each 
State. 

Plain and Fancy is available for 
$20.95, postpaid, from the Vermont 
Quilt Festival, P.O. Box 295, North- 
field Falls, VT 05664. 

For the generał reader, the book is 
paclced with arcane but interesting 
trivia about Vermont and the United 
States. I learned, for example, that in 
; 1840, sheep outnumbered people in 
Vermont by seven to one, and that 
during the Civil War northern women 
donated approximately a ąuarter of a 
million ąuilts to their cause. 

Finally, an eclectic and wide-ranging 
glimpse of old Vermont can be found 
in We Veimonteis: Perspectives on the 
Past — a collection of lectures given 
throughout 1990 and 1991 to examine 
"the evolving identity of Vermont ... 
and the values that have influenced its 
development." Edited by Michael 
Sherman and Jennie Versteeg, We Ver- 
monters includes 31 of the presenta- 
tions given during the two-year period, 
and it is a diverse collection indeed. 

The subjects rangę from Samuel 
Hand's history of flatlanders, "Stock- 
ing the State," to Wolfgang Mieder's 
study of regional proverbs, "Good 
Proverbs Make Good Vermonters." 
William Mares offers a wonderful sum- 
mary of how Vermont is changing 
("The Vermont State of Mind: Adven- 
tures in Schizophrenia"), and Vi Lug- 
inbuhl gives us a new model for the 
role of women in government in Yer¬ 
mont: "The challenge for women in 
Vermont is to take over the govern- 
ment and run it for the next two hun- 
dred years. It is our turn. Isn't that 
eąual opportunity?" 

Perhaps the most moving presenta- 
tion in the collection is Richard O. 
Hathaway^ history of Barre's granite 
workers. Hathaway traces the growth 

Circle Reader Service Number 246 _ | 


NEW! 


Traditional Vermont foods in recipes 
especially designed for today’s 
healthy eating ... 



FRESH FROM VERMONT: 

With the New England Culinary Institute, 
Vermont Life’s New Seasonal Cookbook 

Recipes by David Miles , text by Marialisa Calta 

Vermont has always been blessed with an abundance 
of traditional fresh foods. Chef David Miles from the 
renowned New England Culinary 
Institute in Montpelier has married 
these traditional foods to contem- 
porary ways of cooking in nearly 
100 recipes that are as healthy as 
they are delicious. Can we tempt 
you with sauteed fresh-caught 
trout and strawberry rhubarb cob- 
bler in spring, or an autumn feast 
of beef and vegetable stew with a 
warm bean salad and hearty apple 
pie? With special introductions to 
each season by nationally syndi- 
cated food writer and Vermonter Maria¬ 
lisa Calta. TA x 9 l A, 160 pp., paperbound, with color photos. 
FRV049 $19.95 

Use the handy Order form opposite page 73, or Phone (802) 828-3241 
weekdays 8-4:30 EST, with VISA, MasterCard orders. 

/cALL 802-828-3241 

Yermont Life , Dept. HAC31 , 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier ; VT 05602 
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of the granite industry (in 1890, Barre 
seemed destined to become Vermont's 
largest city, with a population at the 
time of 11,000 people), as well as the 
toll it took on its workers: "I have 
gone to work in the morning and after 
a little while ... I couldn't recognize 
my own body," one worker laments. 
"It was covered from head to toe with 
dust. Of course we have to breathe 
that dust in. That is what does it. We 
give our whole strength, our hearing, 
our hands, our sight, the eyes, every- 
thing we possess to the business." 

We Vermonters — as well as each of 
these other new books — provides a 
brief but welcome glimpse of a Ver- 
mont that everyone talks about, some 
of us eulogize, but increasingly few 
Vermonters still remember. 

— Chris Bohjalian 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 

Burial Grounds of Vermont, edited by 
Arthur L. and Frances P. Hyde. Pub- 
lished by the Vermont Old Cemetery 
Association, 1991. 485 pages. $22.50, 
paperback. 

A listing of nearly 1,900 Vermont 
cemeteries and burial grounds com- 
piled county by county, town by town, 
with maps indicating the cemetery lo- 
cations, and charts giving the approxi- 
mate number of graves and the condi- 
tion of each graveyard. An exhaustive 
and dry rendering of a subject that 
manages to remain eerie just the same. 

House with a Past by Erik Barnouw. 
Published by the Vermont Historical 
Society, Montpelier, 1992. 106 pages. 
$14.95, paperback. 

When writer, editor, film director and 
professor emeritus Erik Barnouw 
bought an old stone school house in 
Benson for $85, he had no idea that it 
had a colorful history involving the 
early years of Vermont Mormonism. 
This book details Barnouw's extraordi- 
nary search and gives a striking picture 
of life in early 19th century Vermont. 

Many Cultures, One People; A Multi- 
cultural Handbook about Vermont for 
Teachers, edited by Gregory Sharrow. 
Published by the Vermont Folklife 
Center, Middlebury, 1992. 271 pages. 
$12.95, paperback. 

An educational yolume crammed with 



‘ i Extraordinary 
how potent... 
musie can be.” 

—Noel Coward 

Classical, Jazz, Folk, Rock, 
New Age. If you’ve got musie 
on your mind, youdl love our 
extraordinary collection of 
CDs, records and tapes. 

Open until 9 pm Fridays 


Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
Open 7 days (802) 362-2200 
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NORTHSHIRE 

BOOKSTORE 



BOOKSELLERS 


81 Church Street Marketplace, 
Burlington, VT 05401 

The place to get 
Peter Cammann’s Fishing 
Vermont’s Lakes & Streams 
from Backcountry Publications 




The ultimate 
fishing guide to 
Vermont’s best 
trout and bass 
waters. 


tax & shipping 


Cali 

1-800-NEW-BOOK 

to order. We will ship anywhere! 
802-862-4332 • FAX 802-862-8714 
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Recipies from a 

CAPE COD KITCHEN 

This reissue of a historical American cookbook 
captures the economy, simplicity and warmth of 
the early 1900’s New England kitchen and in- 
vites you hack to an era when 
time was morę commodious 
and food morę sensuous. 

Hard covered and illustrated. 

$14.95 (plus $1.05 shipping.) 


The New England 

Box 740, Epping, NH 03042 


< APECOD KITCHEN 



Book Co. 



When You Cant 
Find A Book Locally 
Giye Us A Call. 


We are rural New Englands 
classic bookstore and have been 
sińce 1883. Also, one of Americas 
largest with current best-sellers, 
scholarly, science, elassies, childrens, 
reference, foreign language and morę. 
Musie, compact dises, tapes & video. 

Ali major credit cards accepted. 

Free book catalog upon reąuest. 

FOR BOOKS & MUSIC CALL TOLL FREE 

FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-462-9009 
ALL OTHER STATES CALL 1-800-624-8800 

FOR MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY CALL TOLL FREE 

FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-238-3001 
ALL OTHER STATES CALL 1-800-428-6818 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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DISCOVER YOURSELF 
IN VERMONT 

Bennington College Summer Programs 1993 

JUNE 19-25: ALUMNI COLLEG E 

Experimcntal and dcmanding program for alumni and non-alumni, includes 
literaturę, science, visual arts, musie, dance, drama. 

J ULY 3-31: THEJULY PROGRA M 

Intensive, cxploratory prc-collcge cxperiencc for high school students. Courses in 
performing arts, visual arts, dance, musie, science, math, writing, languages, and 
interdisciplinary studies. 

JULY 4 31 B ENNINGTON WRITING WO RKSHOPS 

Scminars, readings, and time to write in a community of kindred spirits. 
Fiction, poetry, non-fiction. 


For Information: 

Elena Ruocco Bachrach, Director of Special Programs, Bennington College, Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-5401 
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YERMONT ACADEMY 


SAXTONS RIVER • YERMONT 05154 • 802-869-2121 


\'crmont Acadcmy is a coeducational. college preparator)' boarding 
and day school cnrolling 244 students in grades 9-12 and a limited 
postgraduate year. The village ol Saxtons River is in the foothills of 
Southern Yermont. The school is locatcd on a 525 acre campus, 
forty minutes north of the Massachusetts border. and is approxi- 
matcly two hours from Boston and Hartford and lour hours from 
New York City. 

Since its establishment in 1876. Vermont Acadcmy has emphasized 
charactcr developmcnt as well as acadcmic preparation for college 
Students comc from 23 States and 10 foreign countries. The averagc 
class size contains 10-12 students with an ovcrall student-teacher 
ratio of 9:1. 98% of our graduates go on to four-ycar collegcs and 
universities. One-thlrd of the student body rcccivcs scholarship aid 
based on demonstrated financial need The 1992-1993 tuitions are 
SI7.900 for boarding and $9.700 for day students. 

Yermont Academy prides itself in having an cxcellent balance of 
acadcmics. athletics and activities. Organizcd clubs. visual and per¬ 
forming arts. and numerous weekend actieities are particularly 
strong. Thcrc are 26 different athletic programs for all skill levels 
including nationally recognizcd skiing and lacrosse programs. 


For catalog information write or cali: 
William J. Newman 
Director of Admissions 
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orał histories that offer an in-depth 
look at the rich ethnic brew that is 
Vermont: Abenakis, Yankees, Scots, 
Finns, Italians, Jews, French Canadi- 
ans, Welsh, Irish and morę. The book 
includes not only family remem- 
brances but recipes, songs, games, 
classroom exercises and bibliographies 
compiled with the teacher in mind. 

Sails and Steam in the Mountains by 

Russell P. Bellico. Published by Purple 
Mountain Press, Fleischmanns, N.Y., 
1992. 393 pages. $45, hardbound. 
Attractively illustrated, handsomely 
printed and bound, this new history of 
maritime and military affairs on Lakę 
Champlain and Lakę George gives a 
thorough review of the exploration 
and early, crucially important military 
history of the Champlain Valley. It 
also offers chapters on the steamboat 
era on both lakes and information on 
the current interest in onshore and un- 
derwater archaeology. 

The Godmother Tree by Ruth Wal- 
lace-Brodeur. Published by Harper 
Collins, New York, 1992. 120 pages. 
$13.00, hardbound. 

In this novelette for young people, 
Laura Cate is part of a family of mi¬ 
grant farm workers in the Green 
Mountains. The difficulties of moving 
often, the pleasures of farm life, and 
the challenges of being young are 
united skillfully in a charming, 
poignant story. First published by the 
Vermont Migrant Education Program 
in 1988, the book was excerpted in the 
Autumn 1988 Vermont Life. 

200 Years of Soot and Sweat, The His¬ 
tory and Archeology of Vermont's 
Iron, Charcoal, and Limę Industries, 

by Victor R. Rolando. Published by 
the Vermont Archaeological Society 
and Mountain Publications, Manches¬ 
ter Center, 1992. 296 pages. $32.95, 
paperback. 

An amazingly comprehensive and de- 
tailed look at Vermont's earliest indus- 
tries, with photos, maps, artwork, 
charts and diagrams galore. Stories, 
says State archaeologist Giovanna Pee- 
bles in the foreword to the book, that 
"lay virtually forgotten in forest and 
field, in libraries and attics, until Vic's 
exhaustive effort brought this part of 
Vermont's heritage to light." 
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Former home of Norman Rockwell 
on the Battenkill 



Inn on Covered Bridge Qreen 

RIVER RD, WEST ARLINGTON, VT 
(800) 726-9480 • (802) 375-9489 


Visit the 
Yillages 
of Historie 
Route 7A 


Enjoy an elegant Victorian Inn 
with antique-filled guest rooms, candlelight 
dining, award-winning cuisine, 
and country hospitality. 



‘One of Southern Vermont’s Special Places" 

Sandee and Bob Ellis, Innkeepers 

Historie Rt. 7A, Arlington, Vcrmont 05250 
800-443-9442 802-375-6532 
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- Under New Ownership - 



Pool • Air Conditioning • Cable TV 
Phones • Fireside Room 



On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 



Visit a special 
"Peace of 
Vermont ” and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 


For reservations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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The Chocolate Barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figunnes, a mouthwatenng and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shafts- 
bury. (802) 375-6928. 


Visit the Vermont that lives in your 
imagination ... visit Arlington, hometown of 
famous American artist and illustrator 
Norman Rockwell. The nearby villages pro- 
vided a backdrop against which Rockwell 
could say, “Vermont is inspiration to my 
work.” He chose this area to settle in from 
1939-1953, residing in two different homes 
on the banks of the famous Battenkill. 

The same special world that surrounded 
Rockwell still exists verv much unchanged 
for visitors to explore today. Picturesąue 
farmland, covered bridges over meandering 
rivers, scenie bike routes, wildemess hiking 
paths, four spired, steepled churches, 
country roads lined with wildflowers, and 
boundless natural beauty are here. 

This year the Arlington Chamber of 
Commerce will sponsor a celebration of 
their early history with “Ethan Allen Days - 
Fun with the Green Mountain Boys.” Arling¬ 
ton was home to Ethan and Ira Allen, the 
Green Mountain Boys, and other notable 
Revolutionary leaders. Roasts, a paradę, a 
historie battle reenaetment, an Early Amer¬ 
ican crafts fair, and other community 
sponsored events will highlight the 
weekend-long festivities June 18-20, 1993. 

We invite you to bring the Vermont that 
lives in your imagination to life. Visit our 
countryside, our shops, our inns, lodgings 
and restaurants, or perhaps our Ethan Allen 
Days Events. You'11 have an “illustration in 
your own memory to treasure forever.” 

To Manchester 

II 


ARLINGTON 



To Bennington 



EAST ARLINGTON 
ANTIQUES CENTERS 

Over 125 dealers displaying in 
two separate historie buildings. 
Nestled in Currier & Ives style uillage. 

Post Office Bldg. Old Movie Theatre 

Old Mili Road Mapie Street 

802-375-9607 802-375-6144 
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S )0 candles 
from all 
over the 
world. 
You can 
even dip your own. 

The Candle Mili 

EAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1-800-772-3759 
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Old fashloned ethlcs 
- modern servlce. 
Let us asslst you ln 
flnding your special 
place ln Vermont. 
Why drlve further 
for the vacation or 
retirement home of 
your dreams? 


Serting the Arlington 
area sińce 1959 


Historie Route 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 
802/375-2208 
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Vermont 

LANDMARKS 




SUNRISE 


On the Mountain 


Mt. Mansfield’s Easter Semce 
Has Been Greeting the Dawn Since 1955 

u 

Wńtten and photographed by Alden Pellett 


T he Easter sunrise 
service on Mt. 

Mansfield takes 
fuli advantage of 
the clarity of morning 
mountain air, a clarity 
that has been delighting 
the senses and clearing 
the mind and soul at this 
event for nearly 40 years. 

In the 5 a.m. darkness 
there is laughter, and 
friends exchange hugs on 
the gondola ride up to the Cliff House, a 
restaurant near the top of the mountain. 
Flowers are handed out and morę hugs 
exchanged as neighbors meet and old 
friends greet each other again in the cool 
air of dawn. 

On top, it is still winter. Hands clutch 
cups of hot chocolate as knots of people 
grow into a congregation of morę than 
800 facing out toward the sunrise. This 
year, the valley lies in thick fog, but the 


sun shines above, bathing 
the slopes in bright Easter 
egg purples and oranges. 
The ridges of the neigh- 
boring mountains stretch 
out below, rising through 
the mist. 

The loudspeaker crack- 
les as Reverend Bruce 
Comiskey of the Stowe 
Community Church ad- 
dresses the gathering. 
People turn and move 
close to the deck where Comiskey 
stands. 

Strains of old and new Vermont run 
through this congregation. A farmer 
stands near a family dressed to ski the 
next two hours for free, after the half- 
hour service. A couple from Montreal is 
vacationing in Stowe for the first time. 
Everyone is here for the experience of it. 

The Community Church choir sings 
joyously and energetically as the first 



The Rev. Douglas Brayton 
began the tradition. 
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TEACH them 
the values 
of community now. 

WATCH them 
build communities 
of value later. 
YISIT our open house. 


Wednesday, March 10 

5:30 - 7:30 pm 
PreK through Grade 4. 
or 

Monday, March 15 

8:30 - 11:30 am 
Grades 5 through 12. 


Please CALL to register. 


DOANE 

STUART 

OPEN 

HOUSE. 



Rte. 9W, south of NYS Thruway Exit 23 
Albany, NY 12202 • (518) 465-5222 
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Does your address change seasonally? 



YES! Vermont Life can send your 
subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 
April lst to affect the Summer issue 
July lst to affect the Autumn issue 
October lst to affect the Winter issue 
January lst to affect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTH your current and 
new address and tell us which issues go to each . 

Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


SUNRISE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


rays of sun brighten the smiles of the 
crowd. Their voices, joined by those of 
the congregation, fili the air: 'Jesus is 
risen!" 

Reverend Douglas Brayton, 82, 
stands off to the side, near the choir, 
his head bowed in prayer. Few can see 
him, but he is a powerful presence. In 
1955, Brayton, then minister at the 
Community Church, held the first 
Easter morning service on Mt. Mans¬ 
field. He went to see Sepp Ruschp, 
head of the Mt. Mansfield Company, 
which operated the ski area, to ask 
about holding the service. "Have any- 
thing you want!" Brayton remembers 
Ruschp replying enthusiastically. 
Then Ruschp offered free use of the ski 
area's single-chair lift to bring people 
up to the Octagon, the lodge near the 
top of the Nose Dive trail. 

Over the years the nondenomina- 
tional service moved to Spruce Peak, 
back to the Octagon again, and now to 
the Cliff House. The Mt. Mansfield 
Company is now the Stowe Mountain 
Resort, but it still supports the service 
and provides the free lift ride to the 
top. 

Gordon Rhodes of Stowe figures that 
at least one member of his family has 
been to almost every one of the 37 ser- 
vices. These days, the worshipers 
cruise upward in a ąuiet new gondola. 
In the past, riding in an open chair, it 
wasn't so easy. "Sometimes it used to 
be a little rough when you went up 
through and it'd be snowing," remem¬ 
bers Rhodes. 

Brayton, a veteran of at least 25 ser- 
vices, wouldn't miss it. 'Tm going," 
he says, "just as long as I can get up to 
the chairlift." He remembers Easter 
blizzards, and people who came from 
as far away as Ohio to attend the ser- 
vice. He also remembers the Stowe 
High School band, which played for 
some of the gatherings but usually had 
to give up after a short performance 
because the valves of its members' 
brass instruments refused to cooperate 
in the cold air. 

The service concludes with hand- 
shakes and morę hugs. A smali group 
remains for the first baptisms per- 
formed on the mountain at Easter. 
Holy water blesses a child's forehead 
and tears flow on a happy mother's 
face. The beaming father leans forward 
for a closer look. Reverend Comiskey 
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offers a short, almost whispered prayer, 
and it is over. 

"I leave renewed and fulfilled," he 
says of the service, "with all the right 
feelings in place." 

Perhaps all the worshipers do, tak- 
ing a little mountain clarity with 
them. 

"That's why I live in Vermont," 
says church member Amy Marshall, 
"... no matter how cold or bad the 
weather is ... looking out and seeing 
everything: the mountains, the fog. 
For us, that is the closest to God ... 
that is our Easter." ofr 



This year's 30-minute non- 
denominational Easter sunrise 
service on Mt. Mansfield be- 
gins at 6 a.m. on Sunday, April 
11. The gondola at Stowe 
Mountain Resort off Route 108 
will begin running at 5 a.m. 
There is no charge for the ride 
up. Passengers can either ski 
down the mountain after the 
service or ride back on the gon¬ 
dola, which runs free of charge 
until 8:30 a.m. There will be a 
voluntary collection at the ser- 
vice to benefit a local charity. 

Dress warmly ; it may be 
spring in the valley but it is 
usually winter on top of the 
mountain! Brunch is available 
at the Cliff House until 9:30 
a.m., reservations suggested. 
For morę information, cali 253- 
3000. 

For information on other 
Easter sunrise services, con- 
tact: 

• Jay Peak, 988-2611. 

• Killington, 422-3333. 

• Mt. Snów, 464-8501. 

• Okemo, 228-4041. 

• Smugglers Notch, 644-8851. 



Ctassic Jrencfi Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 


Jor %eservations (802)362-1779 
Jod Qate %oad 
Manchester Center, Jermont 
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USA 

Madę 



100% COTTON 
FLEECE 


$25 


99 


Mango • Aqua • White 
We use only heavyweight 
pre-shrunk cotton! 

Cali for FREE catalog: 

COTTON STATE 203/748-5565 
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G00D 

NATURED 



It describes our staff, and the hills 
and meadows surrounding our 
Lodge. Two thousand acres rich in 
Vermont’s natural beauty. 

For the inąuiring guest, we have 
guided walking (and in season, skiing) 
tours that identify native plants and 
wildlife. Let us tell you morę. 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 
CALL OR WRITE 

l-800'826'7000 

(in VT 802-253-8511) 
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CABINETMAKER 


Hand madę custom, reproduction, 
and original design fumiture 
crafted in a variety of woods 
and finishes to suit your 
necds and desires. 


Jas Becker Cabinetmaker, Inc. 
A Street P.O. box 802 
Wilder, Vermont 05088 
802 295-7(X)4 


Brochure Available 



VERMONT 

A "Truły Unique" Experience! 


%r r T~'. wrpr 7 ' ' v' 7 1T" i;; j ^T7rirrmrjTrj-^ 


WOVEN AFGHAN WALL HANGING 


50" X 65" 100% cotton 


$/ [Ą 95 


Plus $4.95 s&h. VT add 5% tax. 
Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery. 


COLORS: Williamsburg Blue / Natural, 
Green Mtn. (Hunter) Green / Natural, 
or Cranberry Red / Natural 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Truły Unique Gift Shop 


Rt. 4 East, RR 3, Box 7327VL 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802)773-7742 FAX (802)773-7378 

American Express • VISA • MC • Discover 

Proudly Madę in the United States of America 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 

Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcomingthe traveler 
and local resident with fine dining and comfortable 
lodging Home of the Vermont Fly Fishing School. 

Tke Queckee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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Beautiful 

Jewelry 


Fine 

Crafts 


Ingenious 

Presents 


CINICO RN 


Open Seven Days 

15 Central St., Woodstock, VT 05091 
(802) 457-2480 
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F. H. 

Uli LLINGH AM 
A & SOi\S 


TheVermont General Storę 
& Mail Order C°. 


Cheddar Chdese 

For our free catalog of óld-fashioned Vermont productj 
cali 1-800-344-6668 (in VT 457-2100) 
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Arjuna 


Wonderous collectibles 
& adornment from 
around the world 

20 Central Street, Woodstock, Yermont 


® 457.3350 
Open 7 Days 
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Discover 19th century farm life 
at one of this country's 
premier agricultural museums 
• engaging farm life exhibits 
• award-winning restored farm house 
• working dairy farm 

Open daily, May 1 - Oct. 31, 10 am - 5 pm 
Woodstock, Vermont • 802/457-2355 
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Compiled by Judy Powell 
and Carolan Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last winter, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, con- 
tact the Vermont Travel Division, 134 State 
St., Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236), 
or visit local information booths. To submit 
events, contact the Travel Division. 


S pecial 
Events 


MARCH 


2: Town Meeting Day. 

6: Model Railroad Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., So. 
Burlington Middle Sch. Info: 524-4429. 

12- 14: Connecticut Valley Home & Sport 
Show. Bellows Falls Union H.S. Info: 463- 
4280. 

13: Fair Haven Corned Beef & Cabbage 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265- 
8605. 

13- 14: Floribunda. Flower market. Town 
Hall, Noiwich. Info: 649-3261. 

Ui: Bondville St. Patrick’s Day Paradę. 1 

p.m. Info: 297-2377. 

19-21: St. Albans Rotary Club Home & 
Recreation Expo 93. Collins-Perley Sport 
Ctr. Info: 527-7702. 

20 Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 

5:30, 6:45 p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 226- 
7669 First Day of Spring. 

26-28: Middlebury Home & Garden Show . 

Union H.S. Info: 388-7951. 

27 Middletown Springs Mapie Fest. Info: 
235-2357. 

28: Putney Sap Gathering Contest. Har- 
low’s Sugar House. Info: 387-5852. 


APRIL 


2-4: Springfield Home Show. Riverside Jr. 
H.S. Info: 885-2779. 

16-17: Essex Jct. Home Show. Champlain 
Valley Fairgrounds. Info: 879-7766. 

16-18: 26th Annual Vt. Mapie Festival. Ex- 
hibits, contests, crafts, paradę. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., St. Albans. Info: 524-5800. 

23-24: Manchester Village Rummage Sale. 
Fri. 5-7 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., First 
Cong. Church. Info: 362-3042. 

24 Cavendish Spring Sale. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 
Baptist Church. Info: 226-7885. 

25 Manchester Loyalty Day Paradę. 1 p.m., 


starting at Burr & Burton H.S. Info: 362- 
1315. 

30-May 2: Norwich Nearly New Sale. Town 
Hall. Info: 649-3261. 


MAY 


1: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. Info: 447- 
3311. Matteson Tavern Open House. 
Sheep shearing, spinning, weaving. Noon-4 
p.m., Shaftsbuiy. Info: 447-1571. 

Working Dogs in Action. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 
Spear St. Farm, UVM, So. Burlington. Info: 
656-8295. 

7-8: Brattleboro May Magie Celeb. Enter- 
tainment. Info: 254-4565. 

8: Vt. Mapie Sugar Cured Hani Supper. 5-7 

p.m., Fair Haven Cong. Church. Info: 265- 
8605. 

25 Peak Bloom of Spring Woodland Flow¬ 
ers. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Vt. Wildflower Farm, 
Charlotte. Info: 425 -3500. 

28: American Tour de Sol. End of 250-mile 
solar-powered car race. Display of solar 
cars. Noon-7 p.m., Montpelier. Info: 658- 
0800. 

29: Festiva de Sol. Fair celebrating American 
Tour de Sol. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Burlington. 
Info: 658-0800. West Dover Attic & An- 
tiąues Sale. 9 a.m.-2 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 464-3081. 

29-30: Llama & Alpaca Bazaar. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., West Mountain Farm, Stamford. Info: 
694-1417. 

30: Middletown Springs Memoriał Day Pa¬ 
radę. Info: 235-2357. 


A 


rts & 
Musie 


MARCH 


1 : Painting from the Heart. Crow Hill 
Gallery and Art Center, Chester. Info: 875- 
3763. 

19 Alexander Paley & Friends. 8 p.m., Vt. 
Mozart Festival, lst Cong. Church, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 862-7352. 

31: Vermont Youth Orchestra. 9:30 a.m., 
Montpelier H.S. Info: 658-3199. 


APRIL 


3-4: Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of Quilts. 

Fri. preview 7-9 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., College of St. Joseph, Rutland. Info: 
235-2306. 

14-18: EarthPeace International Film Festi- 
val. Downtown theaters, UVM and Cham¬ 


plain College, Burlington. Info: 660-2600. 

16: The Fairfield Four and the Nashville 
Bluegrass Band. Gospel and bluegrass 
concert. 8 p.m., Flynn Theater for the Per¬ 
forming Arts, Burlington. Info: 656-4455. 

22: Greg Brown and Bill Morrissey, “fish- 
ing tour” concert. 7 p.m., Middlebury Col¬ 
lege Fine Arts Center. Info: 849-6968. 

24: Mapie Festival Fiddlers Variety Show. 
8 p.m., Bellows Free Academy, St. Albans. 
Info: 524-5800. 

25: Malcolm Dalglish and the American 
Boy Choir. 8 p.m., UVM Recital Hall, 
Burlington. Info: 656-4455. 


MAY 


1-2: Vt. Festival of Ceramics & Crafts. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Essex Jct. H.S. Skating Facility. 
Info: 893-2007. 

7: The Poodles, all-woman string band. 8 
p.m., Burlington Coffeehouse at J.M. 
Noonie’s. Info: 863-5966. 

8: White River Jct. Crafts Show. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 295-6200. 

15-16: Meet Norman Rockwell s Models 
Open House. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., The Arlington 
Gallery. Info: 375-6423. 

23: Coppelia. 4 p.m., Wolcott Children’s Bal- 
let Company, Dibden Centre, Johnson State 
College. Info: 888-4983. 

29: Bennington Arts & Crafts Fest. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Main St. Info: 442-3584. Annual 
Spring Festival Crafts Fair. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Hardwick Elem. School. Info: 472- 
6474. 

30: No. Danville Lamplight Service & 
Hymn Sing. 7:30 p.m., Old North Church. 
Info: 748-9350. 



utdoors 
& Sports 


MARCH 


7: Mad River Glen Family Ski Tourna- 
ment. 10 a.m., Waitsfield. Info: 496-3551. 
CameLs Hump Challenge Benefit. 7:30 
a.m., CameEs Hump Nordic Ski Center. 
Info: 434-4113. 

27-28: Haystack Snowcross Event. Snow- 
mobile race. Haystack Ski Area, Wilming- 
ton. Info: 464-8501. 


APRIL 


3-4: Sugar Slalom. 10 a.m., Stowe Mtn. Re¬ 
sort. Info: 253-7704. 

4: Sugarbush Triathlon. Run, paddle, bike, 
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INbULAI tU 
WINTER SUN SPACE CONVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 


□ Choice of stunning Bronze or Clear insulated 
glazing on Bronze or White aluminum □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ No extras, America’s #1 Value. 

Send $2 for Color Catalogue, Prices, 
vu SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL 


SDNBEAM 

STRUCTURES 

□ IN/ISIOfM 


VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
P.O. Box 1353, Dept. VER 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 
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untry 
Curtains 

FREE CATALOG 


Choose from over 100 styles of 
curtains and window treatments 
in warm colors, 
cheerful prints 
and a wide 
selection of 
fabrics and 
pattems 
. . . many 
designs 
available 
only from 
Country 
Curtains. 
CALL TOLL FREE: 
1 - 800 - 876-6123 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 



C PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG 
NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 

STATE_ 


ZIP_ 


(^unt^Curtains, 

At The Red Lion Inn 
^Dept. 15 13 , Sto ckbridge, MA 0126^ 
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ski, Waitsfield. Info: 496-3409. 

10: Trout Season Opens. 

11 : Easter Sunrise Services. Mt Mansfield, 
Stowe, 253-3000; Mount Snów Ski Resort, 
West Dover, 464-8501; Okemo, Ludlow, 
228-4041; Smugglers Notch, Jeffersonville, 
644-8851. 

25; May 15-16: Johnson Mud Race. 10:30 
a.m. Info: 633-7744. 


MAY 


16: Middlebury Triathlon. Swim, bike, run 
8 a.m., Vt. Sun Fitness Ctr. Info: 388-6888. 
22: Sailing Excursions. Noon-5 p.m., Inter¬ 
national Sailing School & Club, Colchester. 
Info: 864-9065. 

29: Burlington Sports & Wellness Expo. 

Noon-6 p.m., Radisson Hotel. Info: 863- 
8412. 

30: Vt. City Marathon. 8:05 a.m., Battery 
Park, Burlington. Info: 863-8412. 


Ihrough the 

Season 

The Bennington Museum. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• Mar. 1-June 14: “Hail to the Chiefs,” ex- 
hibit. 

• Mar. 26: Recent Acąuisitions: 20th Century 
Glass and Ceramics. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• May 1: Opening Day. 

• May 2: Annual Plowing Match. 

• May 23: Spring Farm Festival. 

Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131 

• Mar. 14-21: Life Is a Circus Week. 

• Mar. 20-21: Spring Fever Weekend. 

• Mar. 21: Doug Lewis/Make-A-Wish Foun¬ 
dation Ski Challenge. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. Info: 257-4523. 

• Mar. 7: Chamber musie. W. Village Meeting 
House, 3 p.m. 

• Mar. 21: Lee Luvisi, piano. W. Village Meet¬ 
ing House, 4 p.m.; pre-concert lecture 3 
p.m. 

• Mar. 27-Apr. 3: Salute Week. Cali for de- 
tails. 

• Apr. 3: Sanford Sylvan, baritone and David 
Breitman, piano, 8 p.m.; pre-concert lecture 
7 p.m. 

• Apr. 25: St. Luke’s Ensemble, chamber mu¬ 
sie concert. First Baptist Church, 4 p.m. 

• May 16: Community Chorus. Persons Audi- 
torium, Marlboro College, 4 p.m. 

• May 21: The Windham Orchestra. W. Vil- 
lage Meeting House, 8 p.m. 

Burkę Mtn. Resort, East Burkę. Info: 626- 
3305. 

• Mar. 6-7: Sled Dog Races. 

• Mar. 13: Intermountain Snowshoe Chal¬ 
lenge. 

• Mar. 27: Pond Skimming Contest. 

• Mar. 28: Yacht Club Race. 

Capitol Chamber Artists. Musie, narrative, 
theater. Benson Comm. Hall, 8 p.m. Info: 
537-3151. 

• Mar. 19: The Fabulous Romantics. 


• Apr. 16: Sebastian: A Portrait of Bach 

• Apr. 30: Serenade to Spring. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 

2600 . 

• Mar. 5-Apr. 1: Japan Festival. Films, perfor- 
mances, tea ceremonies, archery demon- 
strations, martial arts, flower arranging. Cali 
for specific times and dates. 

• Apr. 17: Nicolai Lomov, concert pianist. 
Lyndon State College, 7:30 p.m.. 

• Apr. 24: Greg Brown and Bill Morrissey, 
concert. Grace Meth. Church, St. Johnsbury, 
8 p.m.. 

• May 2: From Sea to Shining Sea. By The- 
atre Works/U.S.A. Lyndon Institute, 3 p.m. 

Catamount Trail Association, Burlington. 

Ski tours around the State. Info: 864-5794. 

• Mar. 6: Lowell to Craftsbury, 12 miles. Con¬ 
tra dance, Village of Craftsbury, 8-11 p.m. 
Cali for location. 

• Mar. 6-7: Craftsbury Weekend. Special 
package deal. 

• Mar. 7: Free ski lesson; free day ski pass, 
both part of special package weekend deal. 
Guided tour, 1 p.m. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Ctr., Craftsbury Com- 
mon. Info: 586-7767 or (800) 729-7751. 

• Mar. 5-7: Catamount Trail Backcountry 
Weekend. Meals, lodging, skiing, guides, 
shuttles, contra dance. 

• Mar. 21: Spring Fling X-C Race, 10 a.m., 15 
and 30 km. classic. 

• Mar. 28: Mud and Ice Quadrathlon, 10 a.m. 
X-C ski freestyle 10 km., mt. bike 20 km., 
canoe 10 km., run 15 km. 

Crossroads Arts Council, Rutland. Info: 775- 
5413. 

• Apr. 17: Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble. 

Mili River Union H.S., No. Clarendon, 8 
p.m. 

• May 7: Empire Brass. Grace Cong. Church, 
8 p.m. 

Dakin Farm, Ferrisburgh. Info: 425-3971. 

• Mar. 13-14, 20-21, 27-28; Apr. 3-4: Sugar on 
Snów Parties, noon-4 p.m. 

• Mar. 20, 21, 27, 28: Pancake Breakfasts, 8 
a.m.-noon. 

The Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, 

St. Johnsbury. Museum, daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 
1:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• May 7: Wildlife Close-Up: Arctic Mammals, 
7:30 p.m. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info: 863-5966. 

• Mar. 12: Charlie Haden, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 18: Porgy and Bess, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 21: The Roches, 7 p.m. 

• Apr. 20: Awed Behauior, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 22: Canadian Brass, 8 p.m. 

• May 1: Margie Gillis, 8 p.m. 

Green Mt. Audubon Naturę Ctr., Rich¬ 
mond/Huntington Rd. Info: 434-3068. 

• Mar. 14, 21, 28: Sugar-on-snow, 1-4 p.m. 

• Apr. 24; May 1,8, 15, 22, 29: Bird walks, 8 
a.m. 

• May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30: Wildflower walks, 2 
p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily 12-5 
p.m., except Tues. and Sun. Info: 253-8358. 

• Mar. 2-Apr. 3: Karen Kames, Master Vt. Ce- 
ramist. 

• Through Apr. 3: George Hurrelfs Holly¬ 
wood, exhibit. 

• Apr. 10-24: Student Art Exhibit. 
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• May 15-July 25: Gruppe D In Uns 
Dachau/In Us, exhibit. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Apr. 16-25: Vintage Fashion Exhibit. 

• May 7-9: Needlework Show. 

• May 10: Open for tour season. 

Jay Peak Resort. Info: 988-2611. 

• Mar. 13: George Syrovatka Downhill Race 
on the Super Trail. 

• Mar. 18: Ontario Week Celeb. with fire- 
works and magie show. 

• Mar. 20: Telemark Day. 

• Mar. 27: Amateur Pro Race on the Jet Trail. 

• Apr. 3: Mogul Competition & Beach Party. 

• Apr. 6: Intershack Battle of the Elements. 

• Apr. 11: Easter Sunrise Service. 

Killington Ski Resort. Info: 422-3333. 

• Mar. 7: Juggernaut Alpine, X-C Ski Derby. 

• Mar. 15-19: Canadian/American Ski Week. 

• Mar. 25-28: Ski Industry Jamboree. 

• Mar. 27: Ski House Challenge. 

• Mar. 30-31: Eastern Senior Winter Games. 

• Apr. 3-4: Bear Mountain Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 10: Snowboard Bump Off. 

• Apr. 11: Easter Sunday Celebration. 

• May 1: May Day Fun Slalom. 

• May 29: Memoriał Day Triathlon. 
Middlebury College Concert Series. Info: 

388-3711. 

• Mar. 5: Vermont Symphony Orchestra, 
Mead Chapel, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 4: Orion String Quartet, Concert Hall, 

3 p.m. 

• Apr. 17: Ali Akbar Khan, Indian Traditional 
Musie, Mead Chapel, 8 p.m. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Mar. 1: Magie Carpet Luncheon, 11 a.m.. 

• Mar. 10: Camegie Preludes, 7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 12: Camegie Chamber Players Con¬ 
cert, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 13: Science and Musie Explorations, 
and Amateur Radio Demonstrations, 11 
a.m. 

• Mar. 27: StarLab. 

• Apr. 17; May 15: Amateur Radio Demon¬ 
strations, 11 a.m. 

• Apr. 20: Ground Water Contamination of 
the Upper Valley Landfill, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 25: Earth Day, 10 a.m. 

• May 2: Naturę Trail Explorations, 1 p.m. 

• May 14: Gala Fundraising Auction, 6 p.m. 

• May 15-16: Summer Sports Eąuipment Ex- 
change. 

• May 19: Carnegie Preludes, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 21: Camegie Chamber Players Con¬ 
cert, 8 p.m. 

• May 22: Science and Musie Explorations, 

11 a.m. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. Info: 
229-9408. 

• Mar. 6: IMAGO. Spaulding H.S., Barre, 7:30 
p.m. 

• Mar. 19: Flor de Cana. City Hall Audito- 
rium, Montpelier, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 2: Gospel. Unitarian Church, Barre, 8 
p.m. 

• Apr. 18: Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble. 
Spaulding H.S., Barre, 7 p.m. 

• Apr. 25: Greg Brown and Bill Morrissey. 
Unitarian Church, Montpelier, 7 p.m. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• Mar. 19: Arcady, Ireland’s premiere band, 



Vermont Fishing...over 5,000 miles of 
elear, clean streams and 280 unspoiled 
lakes. Pick from trout, salmon, bass, 
northern pikę, walleyes and other 
species. 

The Vermont Guide to Fishing is a 

where-to-go map of the State with fish 
charted for each body of water. For 
your FREE Guide To Fishing and other 
angling information cali or write: 

Vermont Fish & Wildlife 

Waterbury, VT 05676 
802-244-7331 
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An Orvis 

Fly Fishing 
School _ . , 

in the 
heart of 
the Adirondacks 

Fly Fishing — easy to learn 

It’s not only easy, it’s great fun. 

And with our proven methods 
you’11 learn: 

• How to cast. 

• How to identify different flies. 

• How to read a trout stream. 

• And virtually everything you’11 need 
to know about knots, tackle and 
equipment. 

• After each session see yourself on video. 

Fly Fishing School Sessions: 

• May 1 <Sc 2 • May 8 <Sc 9 
• May 15 (Sc 16 • May 22 <Sc 23 
• May 29 <Sc 30 • June 5 <Sc 6 
June 12 <Sc 13 _ 

- ^ones 

OutfitteT? ‘'Ltd. 


Gift 

Certificates 

Available 


37 Main Street, Lakę Placid, New York 
(518) 523-3468 

The Adirondack Orvis Storę sińce 1958 


Presenting... 



The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MO WER 

••the amazing walk-behind "brush hog" that - 

•CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded 
and rough non-lawn areas with ease. 

Mows over 1/2 acre per hour! 

•CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, 
brambles, sumac - even tough 
saplings up to 1" thick! 


Plus 
CHOPS/ 

MULCHES 
most everything it 
cuts; leaves NO TANGLE of 
materiał to trip over or to pick up like 9 " 
hand-held brusheutter and sicklebar mowers. 
POWERFUL 8HP Briggs & Stratton engine 
with BIG 20" SELF-PROPELLED WHEELS! 
Rolls through ditches, furrows, ovcr bumps and 
logs with ease. 


So, 
WHY 
MESS with 
hand-held 
brusheutters 
that are so dan- 
gerous, slow and 
tiring to use... OR 
with sicklebar 
mowers that shake 
unmercifully and 
leave such a 
tangled mess? 

„ćftfjąu lOree. 
KbcĄWb&nMto 

PLEASE MAIL COUPON 
for Free Details about the Amazing 
PR®JJFLD_and BRUSH MOWFR! 

YES! Please mshcomplete FREE DETAILS ofALL the 
DR® FIELD and BRUSI! MOWERS, including prices, spcci- ! 
fications, and Off-Season Savings now in effcct 

Name_ 


•Perfectfor low-maintenance wildflower 
meadows... European-style woodlots free of 
undergrowth... walking paths... or any area that 
you only want to mow once a month... or once 
a season! 


Address 


| City_State_ZIP 

I To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept. 27303F ! 

j_Box_89,JFejTy^Road, Chartotte, VT 05445 
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C ATCH THE SPIRIT with Mad Rivers 28 pg color 
catalog From everyday recreation to wilderness 
trippmg, there are 23 models renowned for performance 
design, choice of materials and quality craftsmanship 
Fuli selection of canoesport equipment Free 

Mad River Canoe (f) 

PO. BOX 610 WAITSFIELD, VT 05673 (802)496-3127 
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• Fuli sernice: transportatlon/ 
eąuipmen t / instruction 

• Featuring Conn. River 
watershed VT/NH 

• Out 1 lth year! RFD 3 Box 800G 

... , n . . c , Westminster 

• Wadę fly/spin flshlng yermont 

• Licensed & Insured 05346 

802-869-3116 
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We Talk About 
Life In Vermont 



WVMT 

620 AM • Burlington, VT 


(and New 
Hampshire) 


WSYB 

1380 AM • Rutland, VT 


WTSL 

1400 AM • Lebanon, NH 


WCFR 

1480 AM • Springfield, VT 

★ 


7 dc J/tcjc 

10-1 lam Monday through Friday 


A Production of 

B0RIGHT HORSEMAN AND C0.,P.O. Box 4119,1233 Shelbume Rd„ Burlington (802) 658-1888 
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7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 3: The Trcweling Circus, by Bread and 
Puppet Theater. Woodstock Union H.S., 3 
p.m. 

• Apr. 4: FlyorDie, by Bread and Puppet 
Theater, 7 p.m. 

• May 1: Rosalie Sorrels and Margaret 
MacArthur, 8 p.m. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. Info: 877- 
3406. 

• Mar. 20: “A Sense of Humor, A Sense of 
Place: Vermont Humor and Storytelling." A 
day-long conference co-sponsored by the 
Vermont Folklife Center, 9 a.m. 

Shelburne Farms. Info: 985-8686. 

• May 1: Earth Day. Paradę, entertainment, 
farmers market. Noon-3 p.m. 

• May 8-9: Annual Shelbume House Tours. 
Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• May 23: Lilac Sunday, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• May 29-30: Champlain Valley Quilters Quilt 
Show, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Mar. 13-14: Tyrolean Fun Fest. 

• Mar. 17-21: International Ski Classic. 

• Mar. 19-21: Meyer’s Cup Pro Race. 

• Mar. 26-28: U.S. Snowboarding Champi- 
onships. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Info: (800) 537- 
8427. 

• Mar. 6-7: Eastern Telemark Festival. 

• Mar. 12-14: Corporate Classic Ski Race. 

• Mar. 22-Apr. 11. Spring Fling. 

• Apr. 4: Pond Skimming. Sugarbush North. 
Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church Hill 

Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• Mar.: Native American Mapie Sugaring. Cali 
for datę. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sat., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Info: 
828-2291. 

• Through Dec. 1993: Winning the War at 
Home: Vermont During World War II. 

• Through Aug. 1993: The Paintings of 
Martha Wood Belcher and Hilda Belcher. 

Vt. Special Olympics. Ali ages and abilities. 
Info: 863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt M ex- 
cept Burlington). 

• May 2: Covered Bridges Half Marathon, 
Woodstock to Quechee. 

• May 8: Kids Quest '93, fitness challenge. 
Twin Oaks Sports & Fitness, So. Burlington. 

Vt. State Craft Center, Frog Hollow. Middle- 
bury. Info: 388-3177. 

• May 28-Jul. 5: Exhibitions in Middlebuiy, 
Burlington, and Manchester. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 

Burlington. Info: 864-5741 or (800) 876- 
9192. 

• Mar. 5: Classical Concert. Mead Chapel. 
Middlebury College, 8 p.m.. 

• Mar. 6: Family Concert, Flynn Theatre, 1 
p.m.; Magie Flute, Flynn Theatre. Burling¬ 
ton, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 7: Classical Concert. Fuller Hall, St. 
Johnsbury Academy, 4 p.m. 

• May 14: Classical Concert. College of St. 
Joseph. Rutland, 8 p.m. 

• May 15: Season Finale: Double Double 
Concerti. Flynn Theatre. Burlington, 8 p.m. 

• May 16: Classical Concert. Springfield H.S.. 
7 p.m. 
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Yermont Homes 




SUGARBUSH andthe MAD RIVER VALLEY 

. . .“Sugarbush is one of the best restort bargains around” Kipplinger Personal Finance M agazine, June ’92 


WEST HILL HOUSE 

B <St B, One mile from 
ski area, adjoins golf 
course, 4 guest rooms 
plus owners suitę. 13 + 
A. Turnkey operation. 
Offered at $379,000. 


EQUESTRIAN CENTER - A modern thirty stall 
barn with an 80' by 180' heated indoor riding area, tack 
room, changing rooms and second level entertainment 
club room. This exceptional facility is located on 37 acres 
with three railed fence pastures, running sheds and 
magnificent mountain views. A multi-purpose facility 
suitable for polo stable, lessons, camp or commission 
sales. Offered at $625,000 with owner financing. 


SOUTHFACE SOLAR HOMES Open 
the door to spacious living and energy 
efficient design. Sun space with hot tub. 
Pool and tennis courts. Fully furnished. 2 
bedroom $165,000. 3 bedroom $175,000. 


THE BLUE TOOTH is a long estab- 
lished local entertainment bar and res- 
taurant which has been mentioned in 
many national magazine articles. This 
landmark, which is located in a highly 
visible location, is a turnkey opportun- 
ity and is being offered at $350,000. 


INN, PUB & RESTAURANT This highly visible business 
has been under family ownership for 22 years. Features include 
12 guest rooms, pool, tennis court and management of 26 ad- 
jacent condominiums. Offered at $595,000. 

SUGARBUSH VILLAGE Furnished condominiums with 
rcntal potential at affordable prices. One bedroom $35,000. 
Two bedroom $65,000. Three bedroom $99,500. Walk to res- 
taurants, ski slope, sports center. Cali for details. 


HOMES AT SOUTH VILLAGE Enjoy both the value and 
convenience offered with these furnished 3 &. 4 bedroom eon- 
dominium homes. On-site resident property manager, pool, 
tennis and rental potential. Available from $110,000. 

STOP FOR A MOMENT and consider the benefits of hav- 
ing your home, vacation property or business in the relaxed 
environment of the Green Mountains. 


For information on Sugarbush properties or statewide 
business opportunities contact: Ron Zschaler, Broker 


SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 


Sugarbush Village (800) 521-4550 

Warren, VT 05674 (802) 583-4550 
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BRICK REPRODUCTION COLONIAL 
Dramatically sited home on 220 acres of beautiful land. 
End of town road location, pond, perennials, fruit trees, 
and barn are just a few extras. The home offers a large 
country kitchen with woodstove, dining area and living 
room with fireplace, 3-season sunroom, 5 bedrooms, 3‘/2 
haths, workshop and 3-bay garage. An incredible offer- 
ing at 5465,000. 


Mark Gauthicr 
Steven Lorenz 
Betty McLnaney 
Terry Thayne 


Rf/MM. 

Black River Associates 


Jim Damonr 
Sherri Shaw 
('indy ('opping 


P.O. Box 458 • IOI Main Street • Ludlow, Yermont • 05149-0458 
802 228 2300 FAX: 802 228 2305 



D reams are hard to find . Don’t miss this idyllic 
spread of rolling meadows, uncut forest and V-h 
miles of river. Minutes from Stowe and Sugarbush, 
this property is privately located just off Rte. 100. Included 
are a 4-bedroom, “no-frills," farmhouse, large, sturdy barn, 
bunkhouse, plus brooks and miles of woodland trails. 

393 ACRE FARM • $495,000 



FIND OUT ABOUT FULLY-FURNISHED, SKI-ON 
CONDOMINIUMS FROM $29,500 AND LAND WITH 
BROOKS, VIEWS & PRIVACY FROM $17,900. 
CALLOR WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE ON FARMS 
AND BEST BUYS IN RESORT REAL ESTATE. 

SUGARBUSH REAL ESTATE 

P.O. B0X 1119 • WAITSFIELD, VT 05673 • 802-496-3507 
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DISCOYER VERMONT’S BEST 



RHODE ISLAND REPLICA IN VER- 
MONT. Charming reproduction of 1782 home 
and guest cottage. Beautifully sited on 72 ± 
acres of primarily open land with panoramie 
mountain views and young sugar maples. 
Privacy. Quality throughout. Lakę nearby. 
#666 $240,000 



CRAFTSBURY TRADITION AND WA- 
TERFRONT. Classic farmhouse on 17 acres 
with attached horse barn. Good lakę frontage 
with dock. Beautiful views. Near popular year- 
round sports center. Ready for restoration. 
#639 $180,000 



PONDER THE POND. Attractively deco- 
rated two-bedroom former schoolhouse on 10 
acres. Pleasant views. Deck overlooking pond. 
Immaculate! Less than 20 miles to Burkę 
Mountain resort. #644 $57,000 


Main Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

802-533-7077 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Write or cali for our free illustrated brochure 


Peter D.Watson Agency,Inc. 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 

21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 

802-472-3338 
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For 25 years helpinę people buy and sell country properties in Vemnont 

Rural Property ~ Country Homes & Farmhouses 
Free Real Estate Magazine & Area Map 


Waite 


Mountain Markclplace 
Box 147 

Londonderry, VT 05148 

802/824-3113 
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QUECHEE LAKES 

Vermont's premier four season 
recreational community boasts 
downhill skiing with snowmaking, 
cross country trails, indoor 
recreational facilities, two 
championship golf courses, tennis 
center, lakes and pools, and a variety of excellent dining facilities both 
in Quechee Lakes and surrounding neighborhood. Deluxe 
townhouses and homes from $55,000. SHOWN: Set on 10 wooded 
•acres, this luxury home features marble floors, cherry woodwork, 
three decks, Jacuzzis, and whole-house air conditioning. $565,000. 



Quechee Real Estate Company 

50 Main Street, Quechee, Yermont 05059 802-295-9500 
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WHAT'S NEXT in the Summer Issue of Yermont Life 


Life above 4,000 Feet: A photographic visit with the Green 
Mountain Club caretakers who spend the summer on Ver- 
mont's highest and busiest peak, protecting alpine flora and 
answering such ąuestions as "What mountain are we on?" 

Fields of Forest: Once almost completely cleared, Vermont is 
again a forest State. A fascinating look at the economy and 
ecology of Vermont's new woods. 

The Fabulous 251 Club: The only reąuirement for member- 
ship is that you love Vermont; it doesn't hurt if you happen 
to be interested in visiting all 251 of its towns, though. 


Vermont , the Beer State: Or so it seems, with new micro- 
breweries and pubs producing the Green Mountain State's 
own special brews. Duck's Breath Bitter, anyone? 

Addison County: The history and the people who make this 
remarkable agricultural area what it is. 

PLUS: Fishing for bass no matter what; Dick Raymond, gar- 
dener extraordinaire ; strawberry festivals ; a State park and its 
forgotten town ; the great Irasburg Church Fair, inns by rivers, 
and morę! 
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Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles. 


Limited Edition Fine Art Prints. Fine art prints from 

New England photography of Christopher Belnap. 
Send for fuli color cataJog: The Belnap Gallery, Wood- 
chuck Hill, PO. Box 232, Arlington, VT 05250. 

VERMONT SETTINGS SUPERBLY DRAWN IN 

pen and ink. Excellent for home or business. Free 
bnochure: Quality Arts VTL, Box 663, Holyoke, MA 
01041. 

FINE ANTIQUE QUILTS for sale. Cali 

Martha Jackson (802) 462-3152. 


Books. 


BURIAL GROUNDS OF VERMONT 

published by Vermont Old Cemetery Association, 
500 pages, lists cemeteries, size, period used, loca- 
tions on town maps. Remit $22.50, postpaid, to 
VOCA c/o Charles Marchant, P.O. Box 132, 
Townshend, VT 05353-0132. 

Jobhunter’s Guide to Vermont. Information on 

over 1200 Vermont employers, plus tips on jobhunting 
in Vermont. $22.50 (postpaid) to: New England 
Press, P.O. Box 575, Shelburne, VT 05482. 


Business Opportunities. 


STOCKBROKERS: Are you ready to improve your 

LIFESTYLE? Relocate to the Green Mountain/Lake 
Champlain region with a major brokerage firm. Our 
office in the biggest little city in Vermont is minutes 
from the best skiing, sailing and living in the East. 
If you are a successful producer who wants morę, 
cali Steve Brown at 1-800-821-1272. Ali inquiries 
confidential. 

Wanted: A Vermont Country Storę featuring the 

Green Mountains finest culinary items, crafts and 
Vermont products. Storę to be showcased in Mont- 
pelier in the Capitals only hotel, THE TAVERN 
INN soon to be renovated. Located 150’ from State 
House and DIRECTLY ADJACENT TO THE EN- 
TIRE CAPITOL COMPLEX. FROM CANOES 
TO SALAD DRESSINGS. If you have the vision, 
the drive, the Capital, cali State Street Development 
Corp. (802) 223-3166. 


Gifts & Mail Order. 


Adopt A Cow and become a Vermont Foster Farmer. 

A non-profit 501 (c)(3) Corporation benefitting Ver- 
mont Farm organizations. 1-800-639-7095. 

Everything Cows AMOOzing, MOOvalous 

MOOchandise. Over 1000 items. Also whole-sale 
and decorator divisions. FREE COWTALOG. P.O. 
Box 1019VL, Stowe, VT 05672. 1-800-639-2690. 

Handcarved, gold leaf signs. Great Gifts for 

Housewarming - Weddings - Anniversaries - Birth- 
days. OUT OF THE WOODS SIGNS, (802) 
229-9236, 1-800-639-7095. 

ALPACAS. EXQUISITE FIBER. HAND- 

MADE ALPACA HATS. Beautiful Alpacas for sale. 
Visitors welcome. Mariah Alpacas, RR2 Box 102, 
Groton, VT 05046. (802) 584-3700. 

Discount CDs, cassettes, accessories. Over 10,000 

titles. Ali types of musie. Send $2.00 for 96-page 
catalog, receive $3.00 coupon toward your first order. 


Soundmind Audio, P.O. Box 1386, Montpelier, VT 
05601. 

Welsh-American monthly—Ninnau tells all vou need 
know. (908) 766-6736. 

Unique Magnets Handcrafted and Handpainted. 

For order information and free sample send $2.00 
to The Magnet Shoppe, P.O. Box 839, Charlestown, 
RI 02813. 


Home Building & Sewices. 

EARLY AMERICAN HOMES Design & Building. 

Stanford White. (802) 479-9887. 

SEPTIC ENERGIZER — 56,000,000,000 

bacteria/water soluble pack. Biodegrades. Rejuvenates. 
Year supply $24. Trial pack $3. Solutions Unlimited, 
RR1, Sharon Springs, NY 13459. 


Lodging. 


•M°FIELLA c £ • 

A quiet spot in a hundred acre wood. 
Lovely gardens, miles of trails and friendly 
farm animals welcome you. A fuli breakfast 
is offered. $55 d/o 

RR2 Box 367, Jericho, Vermont 05465 
802-899-4694 


American Country Collection — B&B/Inn 

Reservations for VT, NH, MA, NY, St. Thomas, 
USVI. 115 inspected locations. For reservations/ in¬ 
formation dial 518-439-7001. Directory $6. 


Real Estate. 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $39/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


Manchester expanded Cape. 1 1/2 acres transient 

commercial. 4 bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths. $195,900. Riker 
Insurance & Real Estate. (802) 362-3700. 

AUTHENTIC C. 1835 FARM, 185 acres, large 

pond, brook near house, sugarbush, converted 
creamery, massive barn. Picturesque setting. 
Southeastern Vermont EXCLUSIVE. $425,000. 
Granger Real Estate. (802) 365-7600. 

X-Country Skiers’ Dream, 14.5 wild wooded acres 

on Catamount Trail, $23,500. ALH, 108 Station 
Road, Wayne, PA 19087. 

FOR LEASE. Hotel and Restaurant Complex 

Montpelier. THE TAVERN INN, the only hotel 
in the Capital City, located 150’ from the State 
House, DIRECTLY ADJACENT TO THE 
ENTIRE CAPITOL COMPLEX. Buih and oper- 
ated sińce 1933. 80 to 120 rooms. The Hotel may 
be rented separately from the food service facility 
that consists of 13,000 square feet of kitchen, 
lounge, grill, bar, dining room and banquet facil¬ 
ity. Cali State Street Development Corp. (802) 
223-3166. 


Moving to Vermont? Early retirement? Cali 

to discuss current business opportunities. 
Ron Zschaler, Broker, Sugarbush Investment Prop- 
erties. 800-521-4550. 

Incredible, Panoramie Views! Warm, sunny, upscale 

3 bedroom cedar home with guest quarters. Private 
road, scenie 13.2 acres. Close to four ski areas. 
$198,000. Cali for details and pictures. (802) 563-2411. 

Unusual Vermont Properties. Land, farms, estates, 

inns, motels, businesses. Specialists in bank owned 
properties. Cali for free list. D.R. Symmes & 
Associates. (802) 295-9400. 

Quechee Lakes Resort. A four-season resort near 

Hanover, NH and Woodstock, VT. Condos, Houses 
and Land. Cali or write Nancy for free brochure, 
Quechee Associates, Inc. P.O. Box 213, Quechee, VT 
05059. (802) 295-1999. 


Renta Is. 


Vermont Vacations. Fully furnished rental condos at 

Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 
800-521-4550. 

Jay Peak—Distinctive New Vacation Home, 

elegantly equipped. Cali Gerry, (718) 382-6628. 

FREE booklet describing hundreds of Vermont 

rentals. Four Season Vacation Rentals, 134 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

SHANGRI LA for your very special family on pristine 

Lakę Rondaxe. Nestled in the Adirondacks near Old 
Forge, NY. 175’ natural sand shoreline. Ideał year 
around for family reunions. Everything you desire— 
and morę. Cali (708) 964-0127. 

CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mt. Washington 

Area. New townhouse, sleeps 6. Along Saco River, 
sandy beach. Weekly $475, also seasonal. Phone (518) 
792-8180. 

House on beautiful Nichols Pond in Woodbury, VT. 

Weekly or longer. Brochure. Pat Whitcomb (802) 
755-6234. 

CAREFREE QUECHEE VACATIONS at famous 

Quechee Lakes resort. Beautifully appointed town- 
houses and homes. Championship golf courses, 
tennis, lakę, pool, private clubhouse. The Best of 
Yermont! Brochure 800-537-3962. 


Sewices. 


HORTICULTURIST Over forty years experience 

on private, public, commercial acreage. Collecting, 
growing, landscaping. Retired, seeking plant lover 
with land. Desire home in return for expertise. (603) 
826-4089. 

POSTERS, BANNERS, PROMOTIONAL 

GRAPHICS for special events. Calder Spinelli (518) 
584-4011. Box 404, Saratoga, NY 12866. 


Specialty Foods. 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup, Vermont Seal of Quality, 

Certified Organie. Direct from our Greensboro, VT 
sugarhouse. All sizes from pints ($6.00) to gallons 
($30.00). Shipped anywhere UPS. Cali Mary and 
Mark McGrath at Arctic Acres, Box 380, 
Greensboro, VT 05842. 1-800-554-5410. 

If it’s a Vermont product vou’re looking for, look 

no further. Over 1800 auality products at your finger- 
tips. MC/YISA accepted. Phone or fax (802) 888-3313. 
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Picture Postscript 



L ike many Vermonters, my 
father, artist Ronald A. Slay- 
ton of Berlin, loved spring- 
time and the regeneration of life it 
brought. His 1937 painting "The 
Planter" celebrated spring's re- 
newal in a Vermont setting. 
"March in the Bulb Garden" by 
Barre poet Dianę Swan expresses a 
similar reverence for the return of 
springtime and blossoming life. 

Ron Slayton died last year at the 
age of 81, and was subsequently 
honored by the Vermont Council 
on the Arts with a Lifetime 
Achievement Award. Sculptor Ju- 
dith Brown and painter Frank He¬ 
witt, who also died last year, were 
also recipients of the posthumous 
award, which recognizes Vermont 
artists who display a lifelong de- 
votion to and excellence in the 
arts. 

— T.K.S. 




March in the Bulb Garden 


In October 1 prepared this place 
haruested the stones, 
turned up and fed the cool dirt 
sacraments ofpeat and bonemeal 
then raked them fine 
with both hands. 

At the proper depth 
I scooped out nests for each 
and careful to keep 
the thin brown skins around, 
set the bulbs upright. 

Dozens ofwhite tips I cooered, 
not without a wish. 


Now they have all started up 
and the wet ground shivers 
as green wings 
break the sur face. 

Crocus first, then tulips, 
daffodils — flying off their handles. 


This is what the earth makes 

of the cold winter. 

Again, how faithfully 

she will grant my only wish — 

that each green wand 

invent theyellow flower, 

that spring come. ^ 

r ° — Dianę Swan 
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Take A Bus. Take A Piane. 
Take A BoaL Take A Train. 

Get Out OTTown, or just 
GetOutOnTheTown. 

(But Take Us With You!) 

Vermont National Bank can offer you some things 
that no other bank in Vermont rani 


The Richer Life®, 

Premier Banking®, 
and the new 
DMdendCard 
entertainment® '93. 



The Richer Life and Premier Banking are morę than just bank accounts, they are 
active programs that offer their members ffnandal, personal and travel services. 
And... they are the only programs of their kind in Yermont. 


Your Dividend Card entertainment '93 entitles you to 
save 50% on almost everything all over Vermont. 

•FineDining, •Skiing, Golf, Movies, •Special Events, •Travel,and 
•Spedal discounts on airfare, cruises, auto rentals, and morę ... 



For morę information on how you can get the new Dividend Card entertainment '93 
from Vermont National Bank - stop in at any of our 31 Banking Offices 
located through out Vermont, or cali 

800 / 541 - 2439 . 



ember fdic VERMONT NATIONAL BANK EQUAL housing lender 
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Bennington College 
Burlington College 
Castleton State College 
Center for Northern Studies 
College of St. Joseph 
Coramunity College of Vermont 
Goddard College 
Green Mountain College 
Johnson State College 
Landmark College 
Lyndon State College 
Middlebury College 
New England Culinary Institute 
Norwich University 
Saint Michael's College 
Sehool for International Training 
Southern Vermont College 
Sterling College 
Trinity College 
University of Vermont 
Vermont Law Sehool 
Vermont Technical College 
Woodbury College 



Vermont. 

It's a great location for 
education! 


Want to make tracks in the field of your choice? Look into Vermont! You'll find sonie of the 
most challenging colleges and universities in the USA. In one of the world's most popular 
four-season regions. Interested? Talk to your guidance counselor, or cali us toll free. 
We'll send you a complete detailed list of Vermont's colleges! 

1 - 800 - 341-2211 
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